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The British General Election 
of 1780 


A Vortex of Politics ? 


N. C. PHILLIPS 


A DISTINGUISHED HISTORIAN who was born in the late nineteenth 
century and who has lived much of his life in the eighteenth has 
described the House of Commons as ‘that invaluable microcosmic 
picture of England’? Certainly the means by which, even in the 
eighteenth century, it was mainly recruited — a general election — was 
a mirror of the age, or rather — since a mirror has a placid reflecting 
surface —a vortex wherein much that is typical of contemporary 
politics is whirled round for our dispassionate inspection before being 
sucked into the darker depths. The electoral process shared the 
immense variety of the whole political institution ; it was a thing of 
turbulence not stopping short of physical violence, but also of the 
most discreet negotiation leading to gentlemen’s agreements. It clearly 
revealed the strong aristocratic tone of politics, the importance of 
personal connexion, the strength of local allegiance, the exaggerated 
sense of property and the tolerance of time-honoured absurdities. 


Between 1716 and 1911 the law of England allowed Parliaments 
to last for seven years, and for most of the eighteenth century Govern- 
ments were glad to avail themselves of the long respite between 
general elections. The average life of the first ten Parliaments subject 
to the Septennial Act, that is, up to 1780, was six years and a half. 
In the nineteenth century, though the law was unchanged, Parliaments 
were renewed much more frequently. In the first eighty years after 


1 This paper was originally read, in slightly extended form, to the Historical 
Association (Canterbury). Since this paper was written, the 1780 election has 
been described in great detail and with the full panoply of the Namierite 
technique in Ian R. Christie, The End of North’s Ministry, 1780-1782 (1958), 
pp. 46-163. Though Mr. Christie leaves little to be said from the point of view 
of electoral analysis, my standpoint is somewhat different, and my conclusions — 
for example on the role of ‘ public opinion’ — are not always the same. 


2 L. B. Namier, England In The Age of the American Revolution (1930), 
p. 11. 


3 The significance of the ‘ septennia] convention’ has recently been discussed 
in Betty Kemp, King and Commons, 1660-1832 (1957), pp. 32-51. 
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the Septennial Act, thirteen Parliaments met ; in the next eighty years, 
twenty-two. The purpose of this statistical prologue is to suggest that 
the eighteenth-century view of the purpose of a general election was 
different from that of the nineteenth century and from ours in the 
twentieth. To Victorian England, a general election was perhaps 
primarily a vindication of the representative principle — the member 
of Parliament was recalled to his constituency, there to be refreshed 
by drinking from the running stream of local opinion. To us, living in 
an age of powerful parties, a general election is an opportunity for 
judgment on the record of a Government and for a choice between its 
policies and those of a potential Government. But under George III, 
government was a restricted affair of law and order, defence, foreign 
relations and fiscal policy, a matter of dealing with emergent problems 
as they arose, not of great social programmes requiring party 
organisation in the country to win approval for them and in Parliament 
to turn them into laws. It was enough to carry on the King’s 
Government from day to day. 


Nor was the representative principle, though unquestioned in theory, 
much observed in fact. It is true that the great diversity of the 
borough franchise and a few of the counties provided vents for what 
might be called popular opinion — for example Westminster or Bristol, 
Middlesex or Surrey. But though in the counties and in some of the 
boroughs the local candidate had an electoral advantage, once elected 
the eighteenth-century M.P. felt little obligation to his constituency ; 
he did not hunger for the bread of its wisdom. The Septennial Act 
itself implied the independence of members from their electors. But 
beliefs are often left implicit until they are challenged ; and it was not 
until the Septennial Act provoked by reaction the demand for annual 
Parliaments and the doctrine of instructions, which reduced the M.P. 
to the mere delegate of his constituents, that the oligarchical premises 
of the Act were clearly stated. Burke stated them at Bristol in 1774, 
when he frankly told his constituents that he would not go to school 
to them, and claimed for the representative the right, indeed the duty 
to act upon his own judgment. 


Only in small measure was an eighteenth-century election an appeal 
to public opinion. Government, as we shall see, could not be quite 
indifferent to the opinion of the small class of borough patrons and of 
others whose interest could influence the outcome of elections, and 
such opinion might well concern matters of national interest. Opinion 
entered into elections in the more open constituencies, but it is not 
easy to say what this opinion was about — sometimes, no doubt, the 
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personal merits of candidates, sometimes the local impact of the 
policies they advocated, very rarely great national issues, never party 
platforms, for they did not exist. The ultimately decisive opinion in 
eighteenth-century England — the opinion that Administrations feared 
and had to court — was that of the independent country gentlemen 
expressed in the House of Commons: it was there, and not on the 
hustings, that Governments were made and unmade. Sluggishly 
maybe but in the long run faithfully, the independent M.P.’s came to 
vote according to the views of the pays légal, the exclusive political 
class; but as members themselves of this class they received their 
instruction not at elections but in Parliament, at their houses in town 
or country, at quarter sessions, at race meetings. When we say that 
in the eighteenth century English government was a government of 
opinion, we can mean no more than this, but no less either. 

Because the life of Parliament was longer and of men shorter than 
nowadays, and because Parliament was to some men a mere vestibule 
to lucrative office, there was usually a considerable turnover between 
general elections in the membership of the House of Commons.4 
In the House elected in 1774, 115 seats, more than a fifth of the total, 
changed their occupants at least once, through the departure of 
members for heaven, hell or the Upper House or for retirement by way 
of the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds or of the Manor of East 
Hendred or to offices more onerous or rewarding. But in spite of its 
tepid interest in any theory of representation, eighteenth-century 
England could not rest content with the operations of nature and 
ambition to renew the membership of Parliament. Even if the 
constitutional decencies had not required it, septennial elections 
served two useful purposes. 

In the first place, they were necessary in order to give value to 
proprietary rights in electoral interest and the vote. Though few 
boroughs were wholly at the disposal of the patron, most were under 
influence and this influence was saleable. It was not always sold. 
Sometimes it was given away on behalf of political friends, as when 
Shelburne brought in Dunning and Barré for his borough at Calne. 
Sometimes there was a compromise between political and pecuniary 
claims, as when a patron would seek “a friend, with money’. Thus 
did Earl Verney in 1774 when after heavy losses in East India stock 
he could no longer afford to maintain Burke, a friend without money, 


4 According to Namier (pp. 250-1), 156 or 28 per cent. of the members elected 
in 1761 left the House of Commons before its dissolution—a greater change 


than that made by the general election itself. 
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in his seat at Wendover. Sometimes the patron was easy as to 
political principles and would sell to the highest bidder, though this 
was less usual. ‘The difference between Pounds and Guineas will 
weigh more than the difference between Whig and Court Tory,’ wrote 
Rockingham of one.5 In any case, the patron expected a return, 
financial or otherwise, for the expenses incurred in nursing his interest. 
The vote itself as a form of property had its price. Skilful salesmen 
could raise the price by ‘plumping’, that is, using only one of their 
two votes in the double-member constituencies that were almost 
universal, or by withholding their votes until near the close of the poll. 
At Hull in 1780 William Wilberforce offered two guineas for a single 
vote, four guineas for a plumper, payable on the last day on which 
election petitions could be lodged.® 


The mention of expenses suggests a second, sociological function 
of the general election. “ The commonest, one might call it the natural, 
rhythm of human life,’ writes Aldous Huxley,” ‘is routine punctuated 
by orgies.’ An eighteenth-century election was a public orgy punc- 
tuating what was for the vast majority of Englishmen the tedium of 
their routine lives. The disorders incidental to elections were one 
reason why the life of Parliaments had been extended from three to 
seven years. But if the national carnival was now septennial, that only 
made it the more festive when it did occur. Custom laid down the 
entertainment that might be expected in each constituency, and it 
provided cakes and ale even when the constituency was not contested. 
Sometimes electors enjoyed a windfall. When, on going to the Pay 
Office in 1782, Burke vacated his seat at Malton, Rockingham’s agent 
hoped to effect his re-election without expense ; ‘ but,’ he wrote later,® 
“we found it prudent not to attempt it, but satisfied them very well 
by allowing half price — at a general election it has been the custom 
of giving a Dinner to the Voters at the different Houses allowin 
10s. 6d. a piece the last time we allowed but 5s. 3d., which satisfied 
every one very well.’ 


An eighteenth-century general election, then, was a means of 
opening a few small apertures for the intrusion of popular opinion ; 


5 University of Nottingham, Portland MSS. Rockingh to Portlan 
July 28, 1780. Quotations from the Portland MSS. yee pecuiinta si 
the Duke of Portland. 


6 R.I. and S. Wilberforce, Life of William Wilberforce (1838), I, p. 16. 
7 Beyond the Mexique Bay (Pelican edition, 1955), p. 63. 


8 Northamptonshire Record Office, Lamport. Fitzwilli 
Box 37. James Preston to Earl Fitzwilliam: March 26, 1783. ‘orreeratierts 
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it was a pious gesture to a theory of representation which for the most 
part was now decadent but which was beginning to be revived by 
radicals like Alderman Sawbridge and Granville Sharp; it was a 
customary saturnalia; but above all it was a periodic readjustment 
of electoral interests among the ruling class, whereby investments 
were realised, self-esteem and the esteem of friends gratified, the rise 
and fall of families registered. When it was all over, it might be found 
that Administration was stronger or weaker than before, and both 
Administration and Opposition used it in an endeavour to improve 
their position in Parliament. But it was not primarily a contest 
between them, and it may certainly be understood in our period 
without any reference to Whig and Tory. 

The 1780 election has a context in the strenuous politics of the 
period since the outbreak of the American war. Strong in the backing 
of the King, the North Administration had beaten off numerous chal- 
lenges by the Opposition. The main Opposition group, the followers 
of Rockingham, lineal descendants of the Walpole and Newcastle 
Whigs, had taken up one issue after another in the hope of collecting 
support within Parliament and out of doors. The policy of war with 
the American colonies was attacked, and then, when France and later 
Spain joined the rebels, the conduct of the war and North’s financial 
measures. With most Englishmen the war against the Americans had 
not been unpopular, and when it was joined by the two Bourbon 
Powers, hereditary enemies, its popularity was swollen by an access 
of patriotism and by the profits of privateering. 

Yet as it dragged on, the economic pinch was felt. Now, if ever, 
the cry for economy in government would meet a willing response. 
It was raised, late in 1779, by a few determined gentlemen in the 
North Riding, and on the second-last day of the year a great county 
meeting at York petitioned the House of Commons for frugality in 
public expenditure and a retrenchment or abolition of exorbitant 
emoluments, sinecures and unmerited pensions, “whence the crown 
has acquired a great and unconstitutional influence, which, if not 
check’d, may soon prove fatal to the liberties of this country ’.® 
Further, the meeting appointed a committee to correspond with similar 
committees in other counties and to draft a form of association. 
Thus Yorkshire gave the word to England. 

As the demand for economical reform spread from county to county, 
both wings of Opposition, the followers of Rockingham and of 
Shelburne, began the assault in Parliament, combining the economic 


9 Christopher Wyvill, Political Papers (1794), !, p. 8. 
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demand for more efficient administration with the constitutional 
demand for a reduction in the influence of the Crown. In February 
1780 Burke laid before the House his plan of economical reform. 
For two months or more North’s Government stood at bay, with 
majorities that fluctuated and even at times disappeared. Yet by 
April 24, Administration had recovered its composure and its majority 
and Burke’s Bill was defeated in detail. 

Checked in Parliament, the movement was soon to be discredited 
in the country. Early in June London was given over to the arson 
and violence of Lord George Gordon’s mobs rioting against Popery. 
Henceforth the fear of anarchy caused the county associations to be 
confounded in the dishonour of Gordon’s Protestant Association. The 
suppression of the riots could only benefit Government. The military 
news from South Carolina was good. Parliament had not yet run six 
years, but the King and some of his Ministers now began to think of a 
dissolution. Indeed, the King had had thoughts of an election as 
early as Easter, when he had taken the opportunity for a little quiet 
inquiry into the Government's prospects of ousting the Oppositionist 
Admiral Keppel from the borough of Windsor.1° Unless he was 
prepared to endure another session as alarming as the last, he had to 
accept one of two alternatives — a dissolution or a strengthening of the 
Administration by admitting some members of the Opposition to office. 

When in mid-summer the last of a long series of negotiations 
failed, rather to the King’s relief than his disappointment, dissolution 
rose to the top of the agenda. William Eden, a careerist with sub- 
terranean channels to the Cabinet, thought the moment propitious, 
“when Government both personally and politically stands very high ; 
. .. this popular favour will gradually evaporate, or if bad events 
take place transfer itself to our adversaries, in which case we must 
either send writs thro’ an ill-tempered country or try another session 
with the present wretched Parliament’.!! Sandwich, the too much 
maligned First Lord of the Admiralty, agreed. ‘Our opponents are 
depressed ; the nation is set against riots and rioters of all kinds; 
events have been favourable beyond conception. Will you wait to 
give our enemies time to rally and reunite, and for some blow in our 
military operations to turn the tide of popularity against us?’ 12 


10 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Tenth Re Part VI, p. 
King to Robinson, April 10, 1780. ed aw dl 


11 British Museum Add. MSS. 34417, f. 102. Ed 
July 31, 1780. en to [Lord Loughborough], 


12 H.M.C. 10, VI, p. 32. Sandwich to Robinson, August 1, 1780. 
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North was inclined to bow to the advice of his colleagues, and the 
only disagreement came from the flinty Chancellor Thurlow, who 
grunted a demurrer that was less prohibitive than usual —‘I don’t 
love this countenancing the damn’d nonsense of shortening the 
duration of Parliaments. . . ..13 Parliament was dissolved, then, 
on September 1. 

The proclamation, according to an Opposition writer,14 ‘ operated 
like a thunder clap, with respect to suddenness and surprize, on those 
who were not in the secret’. It was not until August 30 that the 
Opposition got wind of the Government’s intentions, whereupon the 
Duke of Portland bent his round, rural face over his desk to write 
urgent letters of warning to his friends.15 In his indignation at this 
“wicked measure” Rockingham found an explanation in the wish of 
the King and Ministers to ‘secure as many Tools to be elected as 
possible in order to have a large Body of Banditti to controul, thwart 
and betray any men who venture to undertake administration when 
the present Ministers perhaps flye their Country ’.16 Administration 
was indeed not guiltless of attempts to mislead. The old Parliament 
was prorogued shortly before its dissolution; at the behest of his 
“man of business’, John Robinson, North left Town with the 
announcement that he would spend the next three or four weeks in 
Kent, and then slipped back suddenly for the Council that issued the 
proclamation ; and though it is difficult to sustain the Opposition 
charges that its leaders were deliberately posted to militia camps in 
remote parts of the country,!7 it does seem that Robinson overrode 
North’s scruples about holding an election before the militia had 
disbanded for the season.18 

It is true, however, that for months past a general election had been 
half expected, and even in the first days of August Horace Walpole 
was reporting rumours and counter-rumours.!9 On all sides prepara- 
tions had been made. The King’s election accounts show that from 
January onwards the Court was beginning to spend money on 


13. Add. MSS. 34417, f. 102. Eden to [Loughborough], July 31, 1780. 
14 Annual Register, 1781, p. 141. 
15 Portland MSS. Viscount Duncannon to Portland [August 30, 1780] and 
passim. 
16 Ibid. Rockingham to Portland, September 1, 1780. 
17 Annual Register, 1781, pp. 139-40. 
18 H.M.C. 10, VI, p. 33. North to Robinson, August 13, 1780. 
19 The Letters of Horace Walpole (ed. Peter Cunningham), (1906), VII, pp. 
424, 429, 433. 
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cultivating an interest in certain boroughs — £800 for Stafford, £300 
for Reading, £1,000 for Bristol, £1,500 for Taunton and so on; 20 
and as the time drew near approaches were made to the great 
borough patrons like the Duke of Northumberland, Lord Edgecumbe 
and Edward Eliot, who among them controlled or strongly influenced 
twenty seats, fifteen of them in Cornwall.2! Nor was the Opposition 
idle. In late July Rockingham was suggesting that “some Creditable 
Yorkshire Gentleman might be found’ for one of Sir Thomas Frank- 
land’s seats at Thirsk, ‘and a little Hint that £3,000 was a good 
fair Price’.22 Somewhat earlier Rockingham had received from his 
friend William Baker, greatly covetous of a seat in Hertford Town, 
a request that illustrates the supreme importance of personal 
connexion, however indirect, in eighteenth-century electioneering. 


. . . one John Payne, a tenant of yours in Yorkshire or Notts, is in a 
state of courtship with the daughter of a person in Hertford of some 
weight and property of the name of Squire. . . . Squire is much 
against me . . . from accidental connexion with the other candidates, 
at least with one of them . . . by the influence of Payne, prudently 
exerted, the old Squire may be less my enemy. The next step to 
this may be, that he may become in some degree my friend. 
Can your lordship contrive to put this matter so in train, as to 
render me any service P 23 


While the great men were striking their bargains, smaller men were 
going to work among the voters themselves. At Hull, as early as May, 
David Hartley was offering himself for re-election by advertisement. 
Even so, he had been forestalled by a wealthy young Yorkshireman, 
William Wilberforce. The ‘nightingale of the House’, as yet a 
fledgling, was piping his first notes in the public houses of Wapping 
to some of the 300 potential outvoters, freemen of Hull living by 
London river.24 His canvassing was not in vain, and he came of age 
exactly a week and a day before Parliament was dissolved. The 
York Courant of August 29, 1780, tells us how his twenty-first birthday 


20 Parliamentary Papers of John Robinson, 1774-1784 (ed. W. T. Laprade), 

(1922), p. 57. 

21 = Ibid., pp. 107-108. 

22 Portland MSS. Rockingham to Portland, July 28, 1780. 

23 Central Library, Sheffield. Wentworth Woodhouse Muniments R139-1 

Baker to Rockingham, July 2, 1780. For permission to pa from the 
‘to the Earl Fitzwilliam and 


“states, 
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was celebrated “upon his Estate at Sculcoates, with great Festivity, 
by a numerous Tenantry, and a great Concourse of the Inhabitants 
of Hull. An Ox, weighing near 100 Stone, was roasted whole, 
defended by a Battery of about 60 Casks of strong Ale. Near 20,000 
People assembled on this joyous Occasion. . . . The following Song 
was composed upon the Occasion, and sung by several Divisions of 
this jovial Assembly : 


Come then drink, my brave boys, push the liquor about, 
We are met to be merry, and we'll see it out, 
In three hearty Cheers now your Voices all raise, 
May our Wilberforce live many Thousands of Days.’ 
And so he did, the first thousand or so as a member for Hull. 


From September 2 when the writs went out, canvassing became 
intensive. The candidates did not so much hope to win the poll as to 
avoid the necessity for a poll at all. A contested election was obviously 
more costly; it was also disagreeable. County elections were 
especially expensive to contest, and nothing was more deplorable than 
to ‘disturb the peace of the county ’.25 A poll implied a breach in 
the solidarity of the governing class, a failure of diplomacy, from 
which only the lower orders stood to gain, since the voters were now 
called in to arbitrate and had to be wooed. When the electorate was 
at all numerous, the usual object was to pre-empt so many votes that 
one’s opponent became disheartened and decided, in the formule of 
the time, to “give his friends no further trouble’, i.e. to withdraw. 

In the large constituencies, only the sturdiest constitutions could 
endure the physical ordeal of canvassing. At Bristol Burke, in his 
fifty-second year, found the going hard, and so did his rivals. ‘I set 
out fatigued with a heavy cold which affects my eyes and throat,’ 
he wrote to Rockingham. ‘My feet are sore with beating on our bad 
pavements. Coombes is hors de combat with only the preliminary 
dinners. Brickdale is just got out of his bed — having been laid up 
from the consequences of feasting and randing — when I shall be sent 
to the hospital I know not ; but I expect it hourly. Cruger has saved 
himself by an absence of some days; and he is come fresh to action, 
but if he goes on in the way I saw him last night—I would not 
answer for his keeping, in this weather, which rots candidates, voters, 
aldermen and venison. The high flavour of us all is too much. 


25 Cf. Edward Gibbon, Private Letters, I, pp. 225ff, quoted by Mrs. Eric 
George, ‘Fox’s Martyrs: the General Election of 1784’, Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, 4th Series, Vol. XXI, 1939, p. 162. 
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I am sick, very sick, but in two minutes I must be one of the jolliest 
fellows in the world. They expect something of the kind here and 
I held out two streets and part of the Clubs with great stoutness — 
after delivering speeches, mobbing and twice dining in the morning 
— about ten o’clock at night I could not conjure up one pun or joke, 
nor put any sort of tolerably acted jollity in my countenance.’ 6 


While Burke fought a losing battle for the second city of the 
kingdom, Rockingham’s agents went about the North Riding securing 
promises of votes for the two Rockingham candidates in the first 
county. There is preserved at Sheffield in a laborious round hand the 
report of a sub-agent who spent September 12 canvassing the free- 
holders of the villages of Wath and Swinton. He extracted many 
promises of votes but he was not satisfied. ‘It is no good business how 
we got huft in regard of your Game papers that is plastared up at 
Blacksmith shops at Wath and Swinton, we thing is Lordship should 
look sharp and get as many Votes as he posable can.’ An enclosed 
list gives details —‘ Willm Jackson Esqr. promist is vote to hus. 
All Mr Payn’s from home. Willm Kay Butcher vote depends of 
wm Fenton Esqr. of Under Bank. . . . Henry Kay Roper will not vote 
of any side. Willm Kay Roper hused to be bought with money in 
hand. . . . Mr. Mower, Mr Bingley will promis nothing we think them 
a very pratty pair, well hen pict, If worth bying they may be com’d at. 
Jno Mercer Farmer promist hus is vote but will have all is expences 
paid... .’ 27 


The results of such canvasses for a great county like Yorkshire had 
to be consolidated. A handsome leather-bound volume, looking like 
a ledger but with columns specially printed for the purpose, now 
deposited in the City Library at York, contains the consolidated 
returns. They show that 2,063 persons, including some ‘from home ’, 
had been canvassed and that all but 676 had promised their votes for 
the joint Rockingham candidates. Some of the promises were con- 
ditional : ‘If the Duke of Montague declares for the Cause’, ‘If he 
can go to York’, ‘If Mr Metcalf of York be in the same interest’ and 
so forth. If the intention of this canvass was to intimidate the hostile 
candidate, it was unnecessary, for Edwin Lascelles, the possessor of a 
West India fortune and builder of Harewood House, capitulated to a 
financial demonstration. The supporters of the Rockingham candidates 


26 W.W.M. R140-3. Burke to Rockingham, September 7, 1780. 
27 [bid., R139-15. Encl. in John Kent to Benjamin Hall, September 13, 1780. 
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subscribed a sum given out at the time at a figure as high as £17,000,28 
whereupon Lascelles resigned the contest. Friend and foe alike 
thought him chicken-hearted.29 Nothing in the facts, had they been 
more widely known, would have softened that opinion, for the sum 
actually subscribed was little more than £12,000 of which it was 
possible to return to the subscribers 18s. 3d. in the pound.39 And so 
Yorkshire added one more to its long record of uncontested elections, 
which was to stretch unbroken from 1747 to 1806.31 


Yet the distinction between contested and uncontested elections was 
one of degree rather than of kind, and it is a work of arduous research 
to discover fully and accurately which constituencies were contested 
in any general election. Of the 271 constituencies in England and 
Wales, only about eighty went to the poll in 1780. This was fewer 
than the ninety-three or so in 1774 and the eighty-six or so in 1784. 
Times were bad in 1780, and it was specially difficult to find men rich 
enough to stand for the English counties, of which only four were 
contested, as against twelve in the preceding and nine in the 
following election. 


When it came to a poll, the finer arts of electioneering had to be 
brought into play. There were well-tried techniques for getting one’s 
voters to the hustings. At Bath, for example, Lord Camden’s son, we 
are told, ‘literally paved his passage from the hall with gold and silver, . 
the kennels might almost literally be said to run strong beer, and an 
ox — God save the mark, large enough to regale all the heathen deities, 
was roasted whole, and devoured by the liberty boys, who, as they 
picked up the money, feasted on the ox, and drank the beer, cried out 
Pratt for ever, Pratt for ever, a Pratt, a Pratt, a Pratt!’32 At Cam- 
bridge in the county election the successful candidates adopted more 
fearsome tactics: ‘a large frigate, full of plumpers, was drawn about 
by eight horses, ornamented with flags and provided with swivels, 
which by dint of beer and gunpowder, alarmed all Cambridge. . . .’ 33 


28 Horace Walpole, Last Journals (ed. Dr. Doran), (1859), II, p. 427. 


29 H.M.C. 15, VI, p. 445, Loughborough to [Earl of Carlisle], September 18, 
1780; Add. MSS. 34417, f. 207, Eden to [Loughborough], September 21, [1780] ; 
Walpole, Letters, VII, p. 432, n. 1, Rev. W. Mason to Walpole, September 20, 


1780. 
30 W.W.M. R1-1079. William Siddall to Rockingham, December 5, 1780. 
31 Crosby’s Parliamentary Record (1839), p. 108. 
32 Morning Chronicle, September 15, 1780. 
33 Ibid., September 16, 1780. 
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It was not enough to poll old voters and resident voters. Votes 
could be manufactured according to the nature of the franchise. 
The defeated candidate for Worcester Town complained that more 
than ninety persons had been made free since the issuing of the writ 
in order to give his opponent a majority ; 34 and at Windsor, where 
the franchise was with the householders who paid scot and lot, the 
King, following a hint by Robinson, ordered the houses he rented to 
stand in the parish rate in the names of his servants so as to create 
six votes.55 A poll was sometimes prolonged while the candidates 
rallied qualified voters resident elsewhere. Wilberforce brought his 
London outvoters up to Hull at an average cost of £10 a head.36 
He was more fortunate than the Ministerial candidate for Canterbury, 
Lord Newhaven, who, to save expense, shipped off his London voters 
by water from Billingsgate. Not for the first time a Channel wind 
favoured the good old cause, for Newhaven’s consignment of 
supporters arrived at Canterbury to find the poll closed, their vessel 
having been becalmed off Sheerness.37 

Dirty work of a sophisticated kind took place in the Lancashire 
borough of Clitheroe. For half a century or more before 1780 two 
families, the Listers and the Curzons, had divided the two seats 
between them by employing the forty-nine burgage tenure votes which 
they held jointly. In 1780, however, with scant regard for the family 
compact, Thomas Lister bought up a few burgages separately. By 
refusing to agree to the conveyance of the joint burgages, he sterilised 
the forty-nine votes held jointly with the Curzons, and his new 
purchases enabled him to monopolise both seats. He and a friend 
polled thirty-three and thirty-one votes respectively, while Curzon, 
though he had virtue on his side, could muster only seventeen.38 


An eighteenth-century election, unlike a modern election, was not 
the affair of a single day. It had duration in which a plot might 
develop — in 1780 potentially two months, from September 2, when 
the writs were issued, until October 31, when they had to be returned. 
In fact, most of the elections were over by the end of September ; yet 


34 Public Advertiser, September 23, 1780. 

35 H.M.C. 10, VI, p. 30. The King to Robinson, May 3, 1780. 

36 Wilberforce, I, p. 16. 

37 Gazetteer, September 9, 1780. 

38 W.W.M. R.167-37. Assheton Curzon to Rockingham, April 23, 17 i 
return in Public Advertiser, September 20, 1780. Sit Leeks Namie ie ae 


same story, from different sources, in The Structure of Politics at 7 
of George III (second edition, 1957), pp. 132-33. | ee 
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within the month a kind of plot unfolds. To the eighteenth-century 
mind constituencies were no more equal than men. Even though most 
of them returned two members, some were more estimable than others. 
small borough to a county. The populous boroughs and the counties 
A country gentleman felt himself promoted when he moved from a 
were electoral prizes, and no Government could be so neglectful of 
its prestige as to be indifferent to their fate. So in each general election 
national opinion came to be focused on a few great contests, in which 
Administration and Opposition fought it out, throwing in all they had. 
These contests were not numerous enough to have much effect on the 
party composition of Parliament, much less to decide the rise and fall 
of Ministries. The vehemence with which they were fought illustrates 
once more that opinion was a force in government. In 1780 what a 
twentieth-century American might call the keynote contests occurred, 
I think, at Bristol, Westminster and Surrey. 


When on September 9 Burke declined the poll at Bristol, the 
Ministry enjoyed its first great victory. Burke was defeated not by 
any revulsion against Opposition as such, but partly by a shift in the 
balance of local power too complex to be briefly explained, partly by 
his own refusal to go fagging for his constituents as much as they 
thought he should and partly by his support for the Irish trade 
concessions, for Catholic relief and for abolition of the imprisonment 
of debtors.39 


No contest was more closely followed than that at Westminster. 
Here the leading commoner among the Rockinghams, Charles James 
Fox, had been adopted as candidate months before by a committee 
wedded to proposals that later appeared in the People’s Charter of 
1838. But it can hardly be said that Fox stood on a radical 
programme. Though now ‘the man of the people’, he represented 
nothing so much as opposition to the Government — a vague anger 
and a popular personality rather than a policy. His two opponents, 
Admiral Rodney and Lord Lincoln, both benefited from the £8,000 
Government spent on the contest. Day by day between September 
7 and 22 the newspapers reported the state of the poll, and carried 
petty propaganda according to their kind. When the poll was declared 
on the 23rd, Rodney headed it but Fox was second. The Court had 
failed to keep him out, and this was the best of all reasons for rejoicing. 


39 See the discussion in Ernest Barker, ‘Burke and Bristol ’ in Essays on 
oda ient (1951) and G. E. Weare, Edmund Burke’s Connection with Bristol _ 
(1894). The best treatment is in an unpublished thesis on Burke as M.P. for 
Bristol by P. T. Underdown, deposited in the University of London Library. 
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After speeches from the hustings on the portico of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, Fox and Rodney’s deputy were put into two elegant gilt 
chairs and, preceded by a band, borne at the head of a long 
procession that made a circuit of Westminster. As they passed 
St. James's “ hisses, hootings and groanings were for some time 
echoed’, at Charing Cross the Duke of Northumberland ‘ received 
the same kind of compliments ’, and ladies at the windows of houses 
wore blue and orange ribbons in honour of Mr. Fox.40 


Surrey, on September 27 and 28, was the last great contest, and 
upon it both sides converged. But it has a prelude at Windsor. 
The link between Surrey and Windsor is provided by the stocky 
figure of Admiral Keppel, at once the hero and the mascot of the 
Rockinghams. Reynolds loved to paint him with swelling breast 
against a background of the tossing waves that Britannia ruled ; but 
his fame reposed none too securely on his naval exploits, which indeed 
earned him the contemptuous name of “ Lee-shore ’, and the following 
couplet: ‘By cautious Steerage, He got a Peerage. 4! His fame 
derived rather from his acquittal by a court-martial brought against 
him by Government, vindictively as Opposition affected to believe.42 
I have already mentioned some of the means used by the King to evict 
Keppel from his seat at Windsor — the multiplication of householder 
votes —and it was also alleged that two of his gentlemen with 
‘splendid apartments in the castle, being rated for some stables in the 
town, . . . slept each of them in a neighbouring house, in a dirty bed, 
the night before the election, in order to become inhabitants ’.43 The 
King was the more hostile to Keppel, because Keppel’s cause had been 
taken up by the Prince of Wales — no Hanoverian monarch lived on 
friendly terms with his heir — and it was even said that the seven- 
year-old Duke of Sussex was locked in his nursery for wearing the 
admiral’s colours.44 The King had his way. Keppel was defeated 
by one Powney, to the great distress of the ladies, who appeared in 


40 Gazetteer, September 25, 1780; Morning Chronicle, September 25, 1780. 
41 Morning Chronicle, January 3, 1784. 


42 The belief was incorrect. See J. H. Broomfield, The Political Activities of 
Army and Navy Members of Parliament, 1774-1780 (unpublished thesis. 
University of Canterbury, 1958). ; 


43 Public Advertiser, September 12, 1780. Allegations of undue influence on 
a oral Lote Mee oe of denied. Jbid., and Reading Mercury 
and Oxford Gazette, October 2, 1780. See also Horace Walpol 

Ossory, September 12, 1780. Letters, VII, p. 438. pie ied ngs 


4“ K. G. Feiling, The Second Tory Party (1938), p. 138: 
(ed.), Memoirs of Rockingham (1852), II, p. 425. P ; Earl of Albemarle 
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deep mourning on the terrace of the Castle,45 while ‘ Alas! poor 
Keppel! ran from the May-pole to the Bridge at Eaton, in less than 
half a minute ’.46 But nothing seemed to profit the little admiral so 
much as the martyr’s crown ; and when he accepted an invitation to 
contest the county of Surrey, his second trial, as Burke called it,47 
was as great a triumph as his first. Though the Court spent £4,000, 
the Rockinghams rallied round and canvassed and entertained so 
vigorously that Keppel finished over 600 votes ahead of his Ministerial 
rival. To the Opposition the revenge was sweet. Dear Lady Rocking- 
ham, who loved a pun as well as Burke, summed it up —‘. . . though 
the Powney enjoys the exalted station of standing in the king’s stalls, 
I think our good little Admiral may still be said to ride the High 
Horse *.48 


What, when the last vote had been polled and the last dinner 
consumed, had it been all about ? Since economical reform had been 
the great issue in Parliament before the dissolution, and since some 
of the county associations had bound their members to support only 
those parliamentary candidates who would agree to promote their 
objects, it is natural to suppose that this issue would have run like a 
divisive theme through the election. But its actual influence on the 
polling seems to have been quite negligible. At Newcastle, for example, 
the test was proffered on the hustings to the three candidates. Two of 
them signed. The third, who ‘refused his Approbation as well as 
Signature’, nevertheless headed the poll.49 York itself, the very 
stronghold of the county movement, was almost as apathetic. The 
Rockinghamite Lord John Cavendish, one of the sitting members for 
the City of York, was not unduly incommoded by his refusal to 
subscribe to the association, whose aims seemed to him too radical. 
One of his friends found that associators attached to Cavendish’s 
interest ‘were ready to adopt any fine-spun explanation in order to 
get disengaged from the obligation of their signatures’, and was 
inclined to think that ‘a few verbal assurances from Lord John of his 
attachment to the rights and privileges of the people, coupled with a 
reference to his past parliamentary conduct, would be such a form 


45 Gazetteer, September 18, 1780. 

46 Morning Chronicle, September 11, 1780. 

47 W.W.M. R140-4. Burke to Lady Rockingham, [September 27, 1780]. 
48 Ibid., B1-927. Lady Rockingham to Burke, September 17, 1780. 

49 York Courant, August 8 and September 19 and 26, 1780. 
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of declaration as would satisfy many of his associating constituents *,50 
The event confirmed this forecast. In one of his several reports on 
the election, Lord John wrote to Rockingham : 

We have today canvassed Walmgate, the Shambles and all the 
dirtiest part of the town, with hardly a negative. One of your best 
friends refused me a vote on account of my not signing, and two 
refused C. Turner [the other Rockingham candidate] because he 
had signed and we heard no more about it.5! 

The two Rockinghams were returned without a poll. 

If in the welter of electioneering any national issue was discernible, 
it was the Popery issue. The Gordon riots were the last great 
combustion of anti-Romanist feeling in English history, and the flames 
were still burning brightly three months later. At Westminster Fox 
was ‘much pressed’ on the subject. One elector, though he had taken 
the oath, went away without voting when Fox refused to promise him 
to work for the repeal of recent legislation for Catholic relief. 
Ministerial candidates made propaganda, to counter which Fox. was 
induced by his friends to sign a declaration that gave him a bad 
conscience.52 

At Bristol the question did no good to Burke, for the “Jesuit of 
St. Omer’ had long been suspected of Romanist sympathies. It was 
widely believed that Alderman Sawbridge’s defeat for the City of 
London was attributable to anti-Popery,55 and certainly he had been 
sorely taxed on the subject and had found it prudent to issue an 
advertisement asserting his zeal for Protestantism.54 During the 
nominating meeting for Middlesex at the Mermaid, Hackney, 
John Wilkes boldly answered his catechists with an open avowal of 
the principles of toleration, but there was a rumble of dissent from — 
the back of the room,55 and when a few days later at Brentford he 
was elected unopposed, it was with repeated cries of ‘No Wilkes |! 
No Popery !’ thundering in his ears.56 Even Sir George Savile, the 


50 W.W.M. R139-7. Robert Sinclair to Rockingham, September 3, 1780. 
51 /bid., R141-14. Lord John Cavendish to Rockingham [September 15, 1780]. 


52 Ibid., B1-294 and Correspondence of Edmund Burke (ed. Ear) Fitzwilliam 
and Sir Richard Bourke), (1844), II, p. 376. Fox to Burke, Sepieinies 15, 1780 
See also Public Advertiser, September 19, 21 and 22, 1780. : ; 


53 E.g. Walpole, Last Journals, II, p. 426; H.M.C. 15, V, p. king 
to Sir George Savile, September 17, 1780. as ra) ta 


54 Public Advertiser, September 15, 1780. 
ae Chronicle, September 11, 1780; Public Advertiser, September 14, 


56 Gazetteer, September 15, 1780. 
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beau ideal of the independent country member, whose seat for 
Yorkshire was one of the safest in the country, was said to have lost 
ground on the issue.57 


Yet anti-Popery was in no sense a party question. Though it might 
be exploited for party ends in the heats of an election campaign, the 
repeal of oppressive laws against Roman Catholics had been the work 
of Ministerialists no less than of Oppositionists.58 North was no 
persecutor. May we say, then, that the election was a contest between 
Administration and Opposition? Even this would be an over- 
simplification. An eighteenth-century election was not a battle 
between two highly organised and disciplined armies, manoeuvring 
to the general’s order upon clear and firm bases. Rather was it a 
series of disconnected skirmishes in all parts of the field. Some of 
these affrays had little reference to anything beyond themselves : such 
was the family squabble at Clitheroe. Others, it is true, had wider 
relevance, such as those at Westminster and Surrey, and the tendency 
to join up with one or other of the two great sides was perhaps 
spreading. Even the political calm of little Huntingdonshire was 
shattered ; the county was so divided between Government and 
Opposition that the two parties would not. dine together on election 
day and there was no joint ball for the ladies.59 It is true that 
Opposition did wage a campaign that was partly concerted. 
George Byng, Wilkes’s Rockinghamite partner in Middlesex, apologised 
to the freeholders after the declaration of the poll for not having paid 
his respects to them all personally, on the ground of his having been 
engaged in canvassing the City of Westminster. “He had considered 
it as a Common Cause. . . . He would therefore warmly recommend 
it to such Gentlemen present as were freeholders of the County 
of Surrey, or who had Interest among the Freeholders of that 
County, to exert themselves in Support of Sir Joseph Mawbey and 
Admiral Keppel ’.69 Burke and Keppel also assisted at Westminster,61 


57 ‘It is not to be conceived how much harm the Popery Bill has done 
Sir George among the common people.’ Peregrine Wentworth to Rockingham, 
September 15, 1780. W.W.M. R139-31. 

58 Parliamentary History, XIX, cols. 1137-43. 

59 H.M.C. 15, I, p. 253. Sandwich to [Earl of Dartmouth], September 24, 
1780. 

60 Public Advertiser, September 15, 1780. 


61 W.W.M. B1-931 and Correspondence of Burke Il, p. 379, Burke to 
Richard Champion, September 26, 1780; Morning Chronicle, September 13, 


1780. 
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and there was a general descent of Rockinghams upon the field of 
Surrey. A trivial but possibly significant fact is that Fox’s blue and 
orange ribbons at Westminster reappeared as Keppel’s favours at 
Guildford on election day.® 

Certainly Government and Opposition financed the election con- 
sciously as such. Ever since November 1777 the King had been 
diverting £1,000 a month from his Privy Purse into an election fund, 
which needed every penny of it. Between September 18, 1779, and 
March 25, 1782, the King’s men of business paid out £103,765 15s. 2d. 
in election expenses, of which they recovered only a little more than 
£30,000 from private sources.63 Though some of this money (about 
£13,000) went on by-elections, by far the greater part (about £90,000) 
was expenditure on the general election and the proceedings on 
petition that followed it. When North came to make his final 
settlement with the King on his resignation, he betrayed a little 
terminological sensibility : 

The sums which were paid to the Government candidates were 
to enable them to defray the necessary, legal and concomitant 
expenses which arose from the different canvasses, Polls and Trials 
before the Committees, and were not given as bribes. No part of 
these expenses are, in that sense of the word, corruption.64 

Private expenditure, for or against the Government interest, must have 
far exceeded that of Government itself. Unsuccessful candidature 
for Cambridgeshire cost the Jew Sir Sampson Gideon £11,000,85 
Wilberforce won Hull at a cost of £8-9,000, and £3,000 was the 
standard price paid by the Rockinghams for the seats Edward Eliot 
sold them in Cornwall.66 But as we move towards a theory of 
incipient party organisation, the unaccommodating fact checks us 
in mid-career. Not all Government money assisted Government 
candidates. The Court held members of the Opposition in varying 
degrees of antipathy, and in the City of London we find it subsidising 
Alderman Newnham, who was to vote against Ministry in the House, 
as being “less violent’ than Sawbridge.67 Once again we note the 


afl description of Surrey election, see Morning Chronicle, September 28, 


63 Parliamentary Papers of John Robinson, p. 57. 


64 Correspondence of King George III (ed. Sir John F. 
p. 466. North to the King [April 18, 1782]. Teta, Se ante 


65 Public Advertiser, September 29, 1780. 
66 W.W.M. R139-46. Portland to Rockingham, September 26. 1780. 
67 H.M.C. 10, VI, p. 37. Charles Jenkinson to Robinson, September 14, 1780. 
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deference paid to opinion. It seemed worth more than £4,000 to 
Government in this case to reduce not the voting strength of 
Opposition in the House, but its debating strength. 

The fact is that not all members of Parliament were yet politicians, 
in the sense of being partisans. In many parts of England, the clash 
of Government and Opposition was incidental to local and personal 
differences or altogether absent. And so if we ask ‘Who won the 
election of 1780 ?’, we put a question not wholly meaningful. As the 
returns came in, men on both sides speculated on the character of the 
new Parliament,§8 but speculate was as much as they could do, for 
no one knew how it would divide until it met, and it would divide 
differently on different issues. Disraeli in 1868 was the first Prime - 
Minister to resign upon the verdict of a general election. When on its 
first day it elected a Speaker, the new House of Commons gave North 
a majority of 203 to 134,69 and it did not turn against him until 
February 1782. This was the Parliament that supported in turn the 
Ministries of North, Rockingham, Shelburne, and the Fox-North 
coalition and in its dying days in 1784 it was rapidly moving towards 
support of Pitt. 

To my knowledge,”° the materials do not exist for making a direct 
comparison between voting strengths in the House of Commons that 
expired in 1780 and in its successor. We may, however, compare the 
series of divisions on economical reform in the spring of 1780 with 
those which preceded North’s fall in February and March 1782. 
On this basis, I calculate that Government lost between six and eight 
seats,71 and this was certainly not a number that could have over- 


68 W.W.M. R139-41, Portland to Rockingham, September 19, 1780; Memoirs 
of Sir Samuel Romilly, I, p. 135; Memorials and Correspondence of Charles 
James Fox (ed. Lord John Russell), (1853), I, p. 258; Essex Record Office, 
D/D Fg Zl, T. Brand Hollis to Sir Robert Smyth September 19, 1780; Add. 
MSS. 34417 f. 207, Eden to [Loughborough], September 21, [1780]; 
‘Xenophon’ in Lloyd’s Evening Post, September 25-27, 1780. 


69 Parliamentary Register, 1, p. 17. 


70 But cf. Christie, p. 160, for an “abstract and state’ of the House of 
Commons drawn up by John Robinson on February 14, 1781, and now in the 
Abergavenny MSS. This document enables a more direct comparison to be 
made between the old and the new Parliaments. 


71 Christie’s calculation (p. 161) is not very different: ‘Far from the 
government having scored a triumph in the elections, it was — so far as can be 
stated with any precision — weaker as a result of the general election by five or 
six votes in the new House (making a difference of ten to twelve ina division) . 
Speaking in 1797 with what he called ‘considerable precision , Fox claimed 
that the change made by the election was ‘ very small indeed’ and strengthened 
Opposition by ‘not more than three or four persons’. Quoted by C. S. Emden, 
The People and the Constitution (second edition, 1956), p. 193. 
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thrown North. Lord Temple declared that the Parliament of 1780 
was ‘chosen by Lord North and occasionally filled by Mr. Fox’ ; 7 
and had he been heeded, North himself might have saved us the 
laborious and intricate computation. In defending the financial outlay 
of 1780, he wrote: ‘... at the time of the Election, it was thought 
of the first importance to secure a number of friends in the House of 
Commons ; that the Opposition was numerous, eager, and powerful ; 
That the times were distressing upon Gentlemen, very few of whom 
were able to assist themselves so well as in former times; That, in 
fact, till after the calamity of York Town, the Parliament appeared 
very friendly to the last Administration. .. ..73 Like Walpole and 
Newcastle before him, and Aberdeen, Asquith and Neville Chamber- 
lain after him, North fell because of unsuccessful war. 


72 Marquis of Buckingham, Memoirs of the Courts and Cabinets of George III 
(1853), I, p. 304. 


73 Correspondence of King George III, V, p. 480. North to the King, 
April 10, 1782. 
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and the 1957 Election 
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New ZEALAND is served by a fine-meshed network of newspapers 
whose circulation regions produce a fragmentation as complex as the 
map of local government. However, the eight papers of the four 
main cities — Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, and Dunedin ! — 
dominate the press of New Zealand.2_ In both Islands their circulation 
regions have common frontiers, though the papers do not circulate 
widely in the secondary towns. Well over half of the rural homes in 
New Zealand receive one of these eight dailies, often in addition to 
one or more local newspapers.3 

Each of the four cities mentioned is served by one evening and one 
morning newspaper. The time at which the evening newspaper comes 
off the printing press usually prevents it from achieving as wide a rural 
circulation as the morning paper, but the evening paper often 
compensates with a larger urban distribution. The only political 
difference between the evening and morning newspapers that would 
seem to stem from the latter’s more extensive circulation in rural areas 
is the tendency for the evening newspaper to reveal greater pre- 
occupation with local City Council politics. The area of distribution 
does not affect the style of the eight newspapers. Both newspapers 
in Wellington follow the more restrained pattern of presenting their 
main news in the centre of the paper. By contrast, in Dunedin, 
supposedly the most conservative of the four centres because of its 
smaller size and Presbyterian origins, both papers present their main 
news on the front page. In Auckland and Christchurch the evening 
newspapers employ the front page for their major headlines, whereas 
in the morning newspapers the middle pages are preferred. 


1 I would like to thank the New Zealand Herald (morning) and the 
Auckland Star (evening); the Dominion (morning) and the Evening Post 
(evening) ; The Press (morning) and the Christchurch Star Sun (evening) ; 
the Otago Daily Times (morning) and the Evening Star (evening) for the 
supply of free newspapers throughout November and early December 1957. 


2 A nineteenth-century argument for the retention of the ‘Country Quota’ 
was the excessive influence attributed to the City Press. 


3 Of these only the Grey River Argus favours Labour, but many of the small 
rural news sheets are impartial if only because election candidates buy their 


own reporting space. 
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The political influence of the press in New Zealand has all too often 
been taken for granted. For this reason certain comments by 
Professor Milne in a previous issue of Political Science + were especially 
welcome. Professor Milne, in assessing the influence of the daily press 
upon the voters of Wellington Central in the 1957 general election, 
wrote that, in spite of the fact that the editorials of both the Dominion 
and the Evening Post were on balance anti-Labour, the treatment 
given the parties in the news columns was impartial enough for 
the newspapers to be ranked as neutral. In this article I would 
like to examine this contention more closely than space permitted 
Professor Milne, broadening the enquiry to cover the newspapers of 
the four main cities. 

In Landfall 5 I have examined the character of editorials during the 
1957 general election and like Professor Milne have concluded that 
they were on balance.anti-Labour. The eight city editors gave the 
impression that they constituted a small Legislative Council whose 
purpose was to serve as a brake upon radical legislation. In this guise 
they growled loudly at Labour misdemeanours, chided gently National 
backslidings and poured sarcasm upon Social Credit. Political 
democracy does not suffer from papers being partisan in their editorial 
columns provided that there is a sufficient variety of newspapers to 
speak for all sections of public opinion. As J. S. Mill and others have 
said, truth often emerges best from the clash of opinions. Unfortunately 
such a variety of newspapers does not exist in New Zealand and 
political democracy, insofar as it depends upon a vigorously conducted 
debate, suffers in consequence. This is not the fault of the newspapers 
themselves, but is the tragedy of those opposed political interests which 
for a variety of reasons have not been able to establish a press of 
their own. Moreover, it is very difficult to envisage the establishment 
in the future of a chain of left-wing newspapers to balance the 
conservative press. The short-lived attempt to establish a Labour daily 
in the form of the Wellington Southern Cross underlined the enormous 
financial difficulties that beset such an enterprise, and also revealed 
the irony of a radical newspaper dependent upon a news-gathering 
agency which was conservative. 

In view then of the absence of a Labour press and the unlikelihood 
of one being established, a special responsibility devolves upon the 
conservative New Zealand press. To qualify for the definition of 
‘quality journalism ’ it must ensure that the bias it is fully entitled to 


4 R. S. Milne in Political Science, Vol. 10, No. 2 (Sept. 1958), pp. 41-2. 
5 Landfall, Vol. 12, No. 2 (June 1958), pp. 169-174. 
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in its editorial columns does not infiltrate through into the general 
columns of the paper. There should be no confusion of views 
with news. 

Generally speaking the Labour Party is given a scrupulously fair 
apportionment of space in the reporting of election addresses. 
The adding up of column inches in all eight papers confirmed this. 
Early in the election campaign a number of readers went to the 
pains of adding up column space and accused the Editors of allotting 
excessive space to the opening address of the National Party leader, 
Mr Holyoake, but they had neglected to discriminate between space 
allotted to Mr Holyoake and space given to the National Party 
manifesto, which was considerably longer than its Labour counterpart. 
The Auckland Star and the Christchurch Star Sun, and some of the 
other papers less frequently, allowed all candidates who contested a 
certain electorate an equal amount of space to state their case. 
The Auckland Star sometimes showed a welcome initiative by grouping 
speakers on the one topic under a common heading and giving them 
equal space. 

Perhaps the most glaring case of bias in political reporting 
concerned the press coverage of Mr Walsh’s intervention in the 
election. The statement by the President of the Federation of Labour 
was important because it focused attention upon the overseas exchange 
problem which hitherto both sides had avoided. Mr Walsh made his 
speech in the country’s capital, Wellington, and the two papers of that 
city, the Dominion and the Evening Post, handled it best. The 
morning paper presented it under large headlines on the cable news 
page, and the evening paper gave it pride of place on the leader page. 
Both newspapers had the wit to present the speech in full and then 
to spike its guns most effectively with editorials of unanswerable 
logic pointing out that Mr Walsh’s criticism was a much more 
damaging indictment of Labour promises than of National. But the 
New Zealand Herald, regarded by many as the leading newspaper 
in the Dominion, relied upon printing an emasculated version of 
Mr Walsh’s address, a version which left intact his warning of 
New Zealand’s deteriorating exchange position, but which omitted 
his disparaging remarks concerning the National Party. 

Partisanship, which many papers restricted to their editorial columns 
for the bulk of the election campaign, successfully crashed the fence 
towards the end. A good illustration was provided by The Press, 
another paper with a deservedly high reputation. On the day before 


6 NZ. Herald, 15 November, 1957. 
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the election, the paper reported extensively speechs by both the 
Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition. The two were 
allotted approximately equal space on the page after the cable news, 
but only the Prime Minister figured under large headlines on the 
leader page.” 

The third major example of bias was provided by the press reporting 
of the Social Credit campaign. An instance was provided by the fact 
that several newspapers gave considerably less prominence to the 
Social Credit leader’s long opening address than to Mr Holyoake’s 
short reply. One leading newspaper even failed to report Mr Owen’s 
address until it was two days old. . Admittedly, Social Credit did not 
always help itself. A case in point was the League’s decision to 
publicise the Social Credit manifesto several weeks in advance of 
Mr Owen’s opening address. This was poor tactics. 

Bias can sometimes take the subtle form of affecting where a report 
is located in a newspaper. An article in the New Zealand 
Manufacturers’ Journal which preferred import control to credit 
squeeze was reported by most papers but under minor headlines in an 
obscure corner of a back page. Needless to say it was not commented 
upon by editorials. 

Any admission that the National Party might be an uneasy coalition 
of anti-Labour Party elements is studiously avoided. The Labour Party 
is gravely handicapped by its lack of ability to exploit differences 
between National Party supporters in the same way as the National 
Party, because of the conservative sympathies of the press, is able to 
embarrass Labour supporters by continually revealing discrepancies 
between the views of the political and trade-union “left ’. 

Any examination of bias must take into consideration the influence 
of parochialism and news value. Sometimes the influence of these 
factors upon press reporting provides a counter-bias to that of political 
partisanship. The influence of parochialism can be dismissed quickly ; 
generally speaking the city newspapers adhere to the rule of reporting 
more fully campaign speeches delivered within their own circulation 
areas irrespective of party. The second influence, that of news value, 
is a more controversial subject. This much can be said safely: the 
fact that in each centre there are only two newspapers — a morning 
and an evening — helps to explain why news value does not dominate 
the selection of political information purveyed to the public. Although 
this result is largely a tribute to th ibili 

gely ute to the greater sense of responsibility 
upon the part of New Zealand newspapers, it is also an ironic reflection 


7 The Press, 29 November, 1957. 
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upon the fact that for a conservative press dedicated to the 
preservation of free enterprise, this responsibility is greatly facilitated 
by the lack of close competition. With only one morning and one 
evening paper in each of the four main centres there is not generated 
the fierce rivalry for sales which all too often leads to a cheapening 
of the reading material offered. Elections are never presented as the 
biggest entertainment story of the week. 

However, news value, while not dominating the presentation of 
electoral news, does’ distort it in detail. In an endeavour to pierce 
public apathy, individual candidates were tempted to make wild or 
controversial statements. An important inducement for them to do so, 
indeed one frankly confessed to by several candidates, was the 
inclusion of such statements in various picturesque-speech-and-patter 
columns run by the press. It was the cynical contention of the same 
candidates that only cartoons vied with these semi-humorous columns 
for the attention of many readers.9 

It is sometimes extremely difficult to differentiate between what 
superficially appears to be political discrimination and what is in reality 
an unalloyed decision concerning news value. The Government as 
distinct from the Opposition invariably presents more news value. 
Much of the extra space given to Mr Holyoake and his Cabinet 
concerned the official duties and speeches still demanded of them 
even in election time. 

The keener sense of news value displayed by the more popular-style 
evening newspapers normally expresses itself in a greater readiness to 
delete or play down news items, political and non-political, which first 
appear in the morning press. This tendency was not so prominent 
during the election, for it would have confirmed the natural advantage 
of the morning newspapers to get in first for nearly all electioneering 
except for a few replies delivered the morning after. These latter 
were naturally given more prominence in the evening press, and if 
Mr Holyoake achieved more space than Mr Nash in this respect it 
was either because he was more given to making vigorous counter- 
statements or because he considered it wiser tactics. 

An illustration of the high priority given news value was revealed 
by the eagerness with which the press fastened upon the Prime 
Minister's rowdy meetings in parts of the North Island. The news- 
papers, despite their National Party sympathies, positively welcomed 


8 A wide cross-section of candidates was circularised for comment. 


9 Examples of written humour were extremely rare: ‘ Whim Wham’s’ poems 
in the N.Z. Herald and The Press provided the outstanding instances. 
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the turbulence. Reports of scuffing and interjections got as much 
space as the contents of Mr Holyoake’s address. Although editorial 
writers did not refrain from denouncing the ‘ Labour rabble’, the 
attention given the disorder was not so much part of a campaign to 
smear the Labour Party with undesirable publicity, as it was a 
welcome change from reporting the reiteration of stale policies. 


In as far as the cult of leadership is encouraged by the National 
Party to a greater degree than it is in the Labour Party, where the 
powers of the leader of the political party are restricted in certain 
important aspects by the majority rule of caucus, the inevitable 
preoccupation of newspapers with personality and the so-called 
human-interest angle usually aids the party which places more stress 
upon leadership. However, the dynamism of Mr Nash at the 1957 
election, acknowledged by nearly all the newspapers as being a major 
factor responsible for the Labour Party victory, completely reversed 
the normal situation. The press reporters continually referred to the 
amazing energy and enthusiasm that the seventy-six-year-old Mr Nash 
displayed through the election campaign. Genuine admiration for a 
veteran’s ability to outwear younger men frequently appeared on the 
opposite page to a National Party advertisement emphasising the 
youthfulness of its own leadership. 


It is strange that the press, with the constant lamentation in 
editorials that measures have superseded men, does not provide more 
in the way of pen-portraits of election candidates. Several of the 
newspapers did provide potted biographies as part of a provincial 
constituency survey published in regular instalments, but the 
biographies, although full and informative in a factual way, lacked 
perspicacious character analysis or any attempt at it. Only the 
Dunedin Evening Star published a series of genuine pen-portraits, but, 
although impartial as to party, they were so savagely written as to 
be caricatures. 


An election provides an opportunity for political education as well 
as a chance to vote for or against the Government. Just as the 
Public Service has a duty to educate the politicians, the press has the 
duty to educate the electorate. The press should be able to do this 
by providing judicious comment upon the principal issues at stake 
during an election. The best opportunity for comment is provided by 
editorials, which I have discussed in my article in Landfall. However, 
there are other important forms of comment in a newspaper ;_ there 
are cartoons, the correspondence column, background articles, and 
feature articles. 
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Although there were numerous cartoons of a neutral character 
laughing at politicians or the electorate in general, the bulk of the 
humour was anti-Labour. I can recall only one anti-National cartoon, 
and it appeared after the general election was over, being about the 
division which threatened to split National Party ranks during the 
Clutha election.1° Certain cartoonists overseas have become famous 
for the independence they occasionally like to flourish in the face 
of editorial opinion. Would it were so in New Zealand. 

The cartoonists’ impression of a bewildered and helpless John 
Citizen at the mercy of the political parties is certainly not confirmed 
by the virulence of public expression in the correspondence column. 
At its best, a newspaper correspondence column is an unrivalled forum 
of public debate. It is extremely questionable, however, whether the 
column fulfils such a purpose in New Zealand. Although it would be 
compromising one of the freedoms, the quality might be much 
improved by the editors’ exercising more discrimination in the selection 
of letters. Normally, editors are tardy contributors to their own 
correspondence columns, but an exception is the editor of The Press 
who not only pursued Mr Owen down the corridors of the column but 
frequently singled out anti-National-Party letters for a pithy comment. 
Misstatements in letters can certainly do with being nailed, but it 
should not be beyond the capacity of a good quality newspaper such 
as The Press to nail National misstatements as well. Nevertheless, it 
is rare for any correspondence column during election month to be 
without several anti-National letters, and a reasonably fair balance of 
letters is usually maintained. Cases of exceptional treatment are not 
unknown however, and one interesting example was an editorial which 
carried a virtual apology for a local National candidate who had been 
indiscreet in defending state aid to church schools. The editor 
apparently preferred such an explanation to publishing a string of 
anti-National letters. 

A large amount of background material as to the mechanics of the 
election is supplied to the press by the Electoral Department, but of 
necessity the range is limited and the material is non-controversial. 
Apart from editorials, comment is by and large limited to constituency 
surveys and to progress reports upon the campaign. The quality of 
those articles is generally high and moreover they are strictly 
impartial. But there is a marked and serious shortage of special 
feature articles concerning the election. A short series of controversial 
articles by a new New Zealander did appear on the leader page of 


10 Which had been postponed because of the death of a candidate. 
8* 
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the Evening Post, but this stimulating innovation was not repeated 
elsewhere. Articles similar to that in which a reporter of the 
Auckland Star critically examined the respective claims made by the 
two main parties concerning the incidence of taxation over the years 
were extremely rare. This particular article was made to appear even 
more meritorious by the contrast it provided to the editorial on the 
same subject. 


There appears to be a serious shortage of journalists who are 
feature writers as distinct from reporters, men of knowledge and 
ability who have the time, contacts and library facilities to base their 
articles upon enquiry and research. The parliamentary press gallery 
in New Zealand includes reporters, but no lobby correspondents 
similar to those who play such an important part in commenting upon 
- British politics and in interpreting the work of the House of Commons. 
Although he has no such official status, the political commentator of 
the Dominion performs a similar function with considerable skill. 
His regular Monday morning column could well be the model for 
others. Specialist contributors to the newspapers are available from 
the lecturing staff of the History, Political Science and Economics 
Departments of the Universities. An almost complete lack of such 
contributors cannot be blamed upon the newspapers, which would 
certainly welcome copy from this source. The customary standard of 
payment for contributed articles is notoriously low, but university staff. 
could reasonably regard a certain amount of journalism as coming 
within the scope of their academic duties. 


In large part, of course, the absence of specialist feature writers is a 
reflection on the weak financial position of most New Zealand news- 
papers, a consequence of a comparatively restricted circulation. They 
cannot afford to maintain specialists on their staff. As the population 
of New Zealand increases this retarding factor will gradually become 
less important. It has already become less important for the two 
Auckland newspapers. The absence of specialist feature writers is also 
a reflection on the fact that a substantial proportion of the male 
readers of the newspaper are just not interested in reading serious 
articles on politics. The range of their comprehension is well summed 
up by the Evening Post's election-day pictures of characters staggering 
away with flagons as they prepare for an afternoon with the pubs shut 
Yet the press is invested with an importance beyond that of a wr 
industry, and it has an obligation to try to raise the level of its readers. 


On the basis of a few random examples and illustrations it would 
be a mistake to impose too close a pattern upon the coverage of the 
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1957 election by eight New Zealand newspapers. A newspaper is put 
together so quickly that there is a tendency for both reporting and 
comment to grow like Topsy. The bits and pieces which comprise a 
newspaper often seem to serve no other purpose than to provide 
reading material for as many different kinds of reader as possible. 
The last thing to look for is a sinister conspiracy upon the part of the 
National Party to slant the complete contents of a newspaper against 
the Labour Party. On one celebrated occasion, the editorial of a 
Dunedin newspaper bemoaning Otago’s neglect was at cross purposes 
with a National Party advertisement on another page, enumerating 
the impressive tally of public warks Dunedin had achieved during the 
National Party’s tenure of office. Further variety was provided by the 
inclusion of a leading article which held that Auckland was the 
“cinderella city ’ of New Zealand politics. 


Quite obviously the political bias of the city press in New Zealand 
is not restricted to the editorial columns. On the other hand the 
extension of bias to other parts of the newspaper would appear to be 
more a process of leakage than one of conspiracy. The comment by 
Professor Milne that the treatment given the parties in the news 
columns was ‘impartial enough’ for the Evening Post and Dominion 
to be ranked as politically neutral is valid for the six other major 
city newspapers as well, but equally obviously it is a broad 
generalisation which needs considerable qualification when examined 
closely. General speaking, however, sins of omission on the part of 
the New Zealand city press appear to be more important than sins 
of commission. To urge a non-partisan press for New Zealand is, in 
view of the circumstances, probably little more than a pious hope, but 
to call for a press more alive to the need of broadening the political 
education of its readers through a greater amount of enlightened 
comment is nothing more than an appeal for better i 


The Principles of 
Soviet International Policy 


WILLIS AIREY 


THE MAJOR ATTEMPTS to raise international relations above a 
Hobbesian state of nature have come at times of great social tension. 
The congresses that succeeded the Napoleonic wars were haunted by 
the fear of revolutionary change that had been born of the French 
Revolution. The League of Nations came into being when the spectre 
of Communism haunted statesmen to much more effect than when 
Marx and Engels conjured it up. But in neither case was the old 
order prepared to come to terms with the new, and the doom of each 
attempt can at least partly be attributed to this refusal to recognise 
actual trends. 

The United Nations emerged from a war which also involved great 
changes in the social status quo ante. The socialist * sector of the 
world has become stronger and more extensive; imperialism, a 
nineteenth-century product of liberal capitalist Powers, has retreated 
before national independence movements. Thus we have the problem 
of peace in a world of two systems, polarised in the two most powerful 
states, but with large but less powerful uncommitted areas. Peace 
obviously involves the acceptance of the simultaneous existence for 
the time being of two systems. Claims to politico-moral superiority 
on the part of either system can safely enter, not as the basis of an 
international system, but only as submissions to the judgment of 
history in internationally peaceful competition. 

Sir Winston Churchill, on the return of Sir Anthony Eden from one 
of his trips to Washington, said that he liked Sir Anthony’s phrase 
‘peaceful co-existence’. The phrase had, of course, long been in 
common use on the ‘other side’. It would, perhaps, be useful to 
examine the Soviet position on peaceful co-existence in relation to 
other relevant aspects of Marxist thought. 

Four principles of importance in international relations have been 
enunciated by the Soviet government. They are (I) the belief that 
Communism will eventually triumph throughout the world because 
of the experience of men ; (II) the belief that capitalism by its nature 


* It is apparent that the author uses the term ‘socialist’ as applying to the 
U.S.S.R., China and the People’s Democracies, which claim either to have 
achieved socialism or to be in the process of building it. 
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breeds imperialism and war ; (III) the belief in the possible peaceful 
co-existence of countries with the different economic systems of 
capitalism and socialism; and (IV) the belief, stated first in 1956, 
that war is not inevitable. What are the significance, the relationship, 
and the implications of these principles ? 

I. In spite of frequent statements in the West equating the belief 
in the ultimate triumph of Communism with plans for aggressive 
world conquest—an idea which Edward Crankshaw has termed 
‘ idiocy ’ 1 — this belief is completely consistent with a peaceful policy. 
The idea that Communism can be exported, which could only mean 
trying to impose it by external force, has been repeatedly repudiated 
by Soviet leaders, and is certainly contrary to Marxist thought. 
‘Building Communism in our country, we are resolutely against war, 
said Mr Khrushchov in delivering the Central Committee’s Report to 
the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
in February 1956. ‘We have always held and continue to hold that 
the establishment of a new social system in one or another country 
is the internal affair of the peoples of the countries concerned.’ 2 This 
is but a recent statement of what had many times been said before 


II. Capitalism, on the other hand, according to the Marxist view, 
tends to war. This does not arise from any crusading zeal on the part 
of capitalism but is a product of causes embedded in its very nature. 
“There is, of course,’ said Mr Khrushchov, ‘a Marxist-Leninist precept 
that wars are inevitable as long as imperialism exists.’3 This precept, 
he added, so far as it referred to the economic basis, ‘remains in 
force. .. . As long as capitalism survives in the world, the reactionary 
forces representing the interests of the capitalist monopolies will 
continue their drive towards military gambles and aggression, and may 
try to unleash war.’* This view was clearly apparent in Soviet policy 
up to 1934. Talk of peace and collective security on the part of 
prominent members of the League of Nations, it was held, could not 


1 ‘Great Myth Dominates Western Relati i . os 
Herald, 30 December, 1957. ern ons with Soviet Union’, New Zealand 


2 Report of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 


Union to the Twentieth Party Co Ss J 
16 February, 1956), p. 21. ty Congress (Supplement to New Times, No. 8, 


3. Ibid. p. 21. An example of Lenin’s precept a . 
“The United States of Europe Slogan Seestal’ Denioleak Hoctav ont ‘ae 
1915: eee not peor ieccuatria principles of private property —on the 
contrary, it is a t and inevi t inci 
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4 Ibid., p. 22. 
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be sincere. ‘The Soviet delegation knows,’ said Litvinov in 1932 at 
the Disarmament Conference, ‘that the triumph of socialist principles, 
removing the causes giving rise to armed conflicts, is the only absolute 
guarantee of peace.’ In the meantime, ‘there is only one means of 
organising security against war, and that is total and general 
disarmament.’5 By this step, not the cause, but the means, of war 
would be removed. 

The change of policy involved in the U.S.S.R.’s entry into the 
League in 1934, when Litvinov became the advocate of collective 
security, was a response to a particular situation. There was a 
particular known source of aggressive action which threatened alike 
the socialist U.S.S.R., the old imperialist Powers, in which liberalism 
had resisted the lure of Fascism, many secondary Powers, and the 
semi-colonial countries. This threat also held no prospects of a 
better deal for colonial areas, though some colonial nationalists sought 
to profit by its challenge to existing imperialisms. This Soviet policy 
did not involve an abandonment of the belief that capitalism held the 
seeds of war within it. To the Marxist, Fascism was capitalism writ 
large. It was merely that the most dangerous centre within capitalism 
had moved from Great Britain and France to Nazi Germany. It had 
also become more definite, thus providing a possible basis for a specific 
policy of collective security in the given circumstances. The response 
of the Western Powers scarcely gave ground for a permanent revision 
of the basic view of Soviet leaders that the capitalist world could not 
regulate its affairs in a way that would provide for a stable peace, 
both among capitalist Powers and with the socialist world. 


Ill. The third principle is the belief in the possibility of the 
peaceful co-existence of countries with different social systems. Though 
much more has been heard of it since the Second World War than 
formerly, this is not a new doctrine. Nor does it rule out the warlike 
tendencies of capitalism ; but the war that capitalism cannot escape, 
according to the Marxist view, need not necessarily be an aggressive 
attack on socialism. It might be a war between imperialist Powers ; 
it might, also, have a mixture of both characteristics. If the inevitable 
war took a capitalist-socialist form, the responsibility for it would lie 
with the capitalists. Against this possibility, say the Soviet leaders, 
the Soviet Union must be on its guard. Thus at the Twentieth Party 
Congress Mr Mikoyan said: ‘Is there a danger of imperialist states 


5 Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments, Verbatim 
Dk ocak Plenary Meeting, 11 February, 1932, p. 4. [L. of N. Conf. 
D/P.V.7 (1).] 
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attacking socialist countries ? Undoubtedly, there is. And this danger 
will continue until socialism gains overwhelming superiority over 
capitalism.’ ® But this did not prevent the emphasis in the Congress 
being heavily on ‘The Leninist principle of peaceful co-existence of 
states with different social systems’, which, it was claimed, ‘has 
always been and remains the general line of our country’s foreign 
policy’ and was ‘not a tactical move, but a fundamental principle 
of Soviet foreign policy ’.” 


A statement of Lenin suggesting the impossibility of peaceful 
co-existence of capitalist and socialist states has often been quoted : 
‘We are living . . . in a system of states, and the existence of the 
Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist states for a long time is 
unthinkable. One or the other must triumph in the end. And before 
that end supervenes, a series of frightful collisions between the Soviet 
Republic and the bourgeois states will be inevitable.’& This was 
written in March 1919. It was a reply to internal critics of the military 
organisation which the Soviet government had developed, at a time 
when the Soviet Republic was actually being assailed by imperialist 
states. Later there was the ‘frightful collision’ resulting from the 
attack by Nazi Germany, and the possibility of further frightful 
collisions cannot be ignored. But, in any case, this single statement 
can scarcely be taken as implying a series of international struggles 
as a means to the ultimate triumph of socialism, but rather as a 
warning that socialism would be faced with a struggle to hold its 
place anywhere in a hostile capitalist encirclement and must organise 
accordingly. 

With the failure of the wars of intervention co-existence was a fact, 
and it was in these circumstances that Lenin clearly pronounced the 
idea that it could be peaceful. It was ‘a new period in which our 
basic international existence in a network of capitalist States has 
been won’. Conditions were such that “we can exist side by side 
with capitalist Powers, who are now obliged to enter into trading 
relations with us’.° This was the basis of Soviet policy at the Genoa 


6 For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy (Bucharest Organ of the 
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conference in 1922; and in 1927 the Soviet representative secured 
from the International Economic Conference a statement that the 
conference ‘regards the participation of members of all the countries 
present, irrespective of differences in their economic systems, as a 
happy augury for a pacific commercial co-operation of all nations ’.10 


While agreements made with other countries by the Soviet govern- 
ment specifically and mutually excluded interference in internal 
political and economic systems, there is implicit in the idea of peaceful 
co-existence the further idea of peaceful competition between the two 
systems. Two questions emerge from this. First, while the practice 
of peaceful competition might give evidence against the Marxist 
belief in the necessary triumph of socialism and thus call for a revision 
of that doctrine, it also involves the possible spread of socialism. 
Would capitalist states accept this without interfering, thus breaking 
the peacefulness of co-existence and competition and providing a good 
case for Soviet counter-intervention to give socialism an equal chance P 
Here is a possible source of war. 


During the period after the decline of the revolutionary movements 
in Europe after the First World War, when the Soviet Union was still 
relatively weak and isolated, this question did not have much practical 
importance. In the changed position since the Second World War 
it does. ‘In the minds of mankind socialism is already today 
incomparably stronger than capitalism,’ said Mr Mikoyan in the speech 
already quoted. ‘Hence it is not we who have to be afraid of the 
struggle between the ideas of socialism and capitalism. . . . we are 
against war, but for competition between the two social systems, for 
a struggle between the two ideologies in conditions of peaceful 
co-existence.’ 

The second question is that, while active promotion of revolution 
or counter-revolution by an outside government is out of court, 
movements and ideas cannot be penned within state frontiers.11 


10 Journal of the International Economic Conference, 1927, no. 18, p. 230. 


11 Both questions—that of armed interference and that of “ subversion ’ — 
seem to be involved in the kind of case envisaged by Lenin in his article 
‘The United States of Europe Slogan’, referred to above: ‘. . . the victory of 
Socialism is possible first in several or even in one capitalist country, taken 
singly. The victorious proletariat of that country, having expropriated the 
capitalists and organised its own Socialist production, would stand up against 
the rest of the world, the capitalist world, attracting to its cause the oppressed 
classes of other countries, raising revolts in those countries against the 
capitalists, and in the event of necessity coming out even with armed forces 
against the exploiting classes and their states.’ Selected Works (2 Vol. edn.), 
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When does the flow of ideas between kindred movements, one of 
which provides the government of a state, conflict with the idea of 
peaceful co-existence and non-interference ? The same question arises 
when a government threatened with internal trouble uses repressive 
measures to halt that flow. Given all the good faith in the world, the 
line is still not easy to draw, while the lack of a line may lead to 
serious frictions. It is interesting that the Soviet government, both 
before and after the Second World War, has sought agreement to 
definitions of aggression that would have drawn the line. Though 
neither definition of the law nor the provision of sanctions auto- 
matically solves difficult cases, agreement to a definition would have 
been helpful ; but the failure to reach agreement emphasises the point 
that the way of peaceful co-existence is not easy. 


Nevertheless the fact that the U.S.S.R. was one of the founding 
members of the United Nations implied a real belief in the possibility, 
not only of avoiding war between the two systems, but also of 
co-operation between the Powers of both systems to find ways of 
preventing other wars. Was this concéived as a permanent possibility 
or only as one related to the presumed conditions of the post-war 
period, just as collective security was related to the rise of Hitler ? 
If permanent, then it involved the assumption that war-breeding 
capitalism would disappear without causing international war or a 
revision of the belief that capitalism essentially leads to war. It was 
noticeable that in discussing international relations Stalin usually, if 
not always, spoke of the prospects of “a long period of peace’, as if he 
believed that there might come a time when capitalism, in an attempt 
to stave off final peaceful defeat, would precipitate a war against 
socialism or within its own sphere. -This would not debar social 
change during this period of uncertain peace putting permanent peace 
on the map. 

This calls to mind a cautious statement at the end of the Report 
of the Crimea (Yalta) Conference of 11 February, 1945. After a 
reference to hopes of ‘a secure and lasting peace which will, in the 
words of the Atlantic Charter, “afford security that all men in all 
lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and from want ”’ 
there is this statement: ‘Victory in this war and the establishment 
of the proposed international organisation will provide the greatest 
opportunity in all history to create in the years to come the essential 
conditions of such a peace.’ There is a strong resemblance to these 
words in a statement made by Stalin in March 1946. Discussing the 
work of the United Nations, which, he said, would be heavy and 
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difficult because of differences of outlook and interest, he concluded : 
“We are confronted by the most wonderful opportunity in history. 
Let us take full advantage of it.’12_ Did ‘create in the years to come 
the essential conditions’ mean for Stalin the triumph of socialism ? 

In Soviet statements there are references to the danger of war 
between capitalist states and to possible aggression by capitalist states 
against the Soviet Union. But there are also references to forces for 
peace, and to the possibility of ‘lasting and durable peace and the 
development of international co-operation’ and of ‘the peaceful 
co-existence and co-operation of capitalism and communism’, and to 
the readiness of the U.S.S.R. to co-operate with ‘the U.S.A., Britain, 
France and other bourgeois states. . . . with the view to promoting 
adherence to peaceful international standards and the ensurance of 
lasting and durable peace’. Statements similar to these, which are 
from the Report to the Nineteenth Party Congress on the Work of the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B), delivered by G. Malenkov on 
5 October, 1952 13 could be found in many other places. 

Such statements leave one in some doubt. Did the doctrine of the 
inevitability of war under capitalism still hold good, or were the 
popular peace movements, in conjunction with socialist states, thought 
to be able to ensure peace? In his Economic Problems of Socialism 
in the U.S.S.R., which appeared not long before the Nineteenth Party 
Congress, Stalin stressed that the danger of war was as great between 
capitalist countries as between capitalist and socialist groups. He 
stressed that the aim of the peace movement was ‘not to overthrow 
capitalism and establish socialism — it confines itself to the democratic 
aim of preserving peace’ by rousing ‘the masses of the people to fight 
for the preservation of peace and for the prevention of another 
world war’. 

This would appear still to leave the matter of the ultimate 
inevitability of war in some doubt. Stalin mentioned that it was being 
‘ said that Lenin’s thesis that imperialism inevitably generates war must 
now be regarded as obsolete, since powerful popular forces have 
come forward today in defence of peace and against another world 
war’. But he gave a categorical denial to this view. ‘That is not 
true.’ It followed from his argument, he said, ‘that the inevitability 
of wars between capitalist countries remains in force’. The likely 
role of the present-day peace movement was ‘in preventing a 


12 New Zealand Herald, 25 March, 1946. 
13. Published by Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1952. See 
pp. 39, 42-43, 44. 
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particular war, in its temporary postponement, in the temporary 
preservation of a particular peace, in the resignation of a bellicose 
government and its supersession by another that is prepared 
temporarily to keep the peace... . But . . . it will not be enough to 
eliminate the inevitability of wars between capitalist countries 
generally. . . . because imperialism will remain, continue in force — 
and, consequently, the inevitability of wars will also continue in 
force.’ 14 : 

IV. The view that war was not inevitable was not formulated until 
the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956. Perhaps this was a point on 
which it was felt that Stalin had been somewhat astray. In his 
Report of the Central Committee Mr Khrushchov argued that so long 
as imperialism existed the economic basis giving rise to wars would 
be preserved; but war was not only an economic phenomenon. 
Four factors had now radically changed the situation. The first was 
the existence of ‘a world camp of socialism, which has become a 
mighty force’ and in which ‘the peace forces find not only the moral, 
but also the material means to prevent aggression’. Second, there was 
“a large group of other countries with a population running into many 
millions which are actively working to avert war’. This presumably 
referred to former colonial countries of the Afro-Asian group, notably 
India. Third came the ‘tremendous force’ of “the labour movement 
in the capitalist countries’; and fourth ‘the movement of peace 
supporters ’, which had ‘sprung up and developed into a powerful 
factor’. In spite of continued dangers, war was ‘not fatalistically 
inevitable ’.15 

Mr Mikoyan elaborated these points in his speech at the congress. 
“History,” he summed up, “has now entered a phase when although 
the danger of war remains and war might break out, conditions and 
possibilities have been created for preventing war and for ensuring 
not simply long-lasting peace but stable peace. . . . 16 

The unstated logic of this argument is that, if the forces of peace 
were strong enough to prevent imperialist war, then the contradictions 
within capitalism that produced war would be exposed and would 
lead to internal revolutionary change —a change which, according 
to the views expressed at the Twentieth Party Congress, might in some 


14 Published by Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1952. See 
pp. 37-41. 
15 Pp. 21 and 22. 


16 For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy, 2 March, 1956, pp. 10-11. 
Emphasis in the original. 
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cases be peaceful but nevertheless a revolution. Stalin’s rather rigid 
argument did, in fact, provide a bridge to this position. ‘It is possible 
that in a definite conjuncture of circumstances the fight for peace will 
develop here and there into a fight for socialism. But then it will no 
longer be the present-day peace movement; it will be a movement 
for the overthrow of capitalism.’ 17 Mr Mikoyan also seems to accept 
the position that in the long run the preservation of peace would mean 
the peaceful death of imperialism — peaceful at least in the sense of 
not involving international war—and the triumph of the ideas of 
communism. “Sooner or later the ideas of communism will make 
their way to the hearts of all peoples and establish themselves 
throughout the world.’18 Similar ideas are expressed in the theses 
on The Fortieth Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution, 
issued under the authority of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
While it is again stated that ‘war is no longer a fatal inevitability ’ 
and that “durable peace corresponds to the vital interests of the over- 
whelming majority of humanity, irrespective of differences in their 
social systems’, it is also stated that ‘only socialism can . . . put an 
end to . . . the danger of new and more destructive wars, and ensure 
lasting peace for the nations ’.19 

It may be noted that in such statements the point at which a 
“simply long-lasting’ peace can be regarded as becoming a ‘stable’ 
peace is not defined, nor the possible duration of such a peace before 
the triumph of communism guarantees peace. When in his Columbia 
television interview of 28 May, 1957, Mr Khrushchov predicted that 
“your grandchildren will live under socialism in America’, which 
would from his point of view mean a virtual certainty of peace, perhaps 
he meant no more than ‘some future generation’ of Americans. 

In his book World Without War Professor J. D. Bernal has an 
interesting discussion of the internal political changes that might be 
involved in a transition from cold war to a ‘co-operative world 
order ’.29 A truce in the cold war, involving the ‘definite stopping 
of the arms race and some degree of disarmament ’, ‘ where economic 
competition takes the place of the arms race’, would require ‘in at 
least the major countries in the capitalist world. . . . bringing into 
office governments of a more liberal or socialist character’, in which 


17 P. 41. 

18 For a Lasting Peace etc., 2 March, 1956, p. 11. 

19 Supplement to New Times, No. 39, 26 September, 1957, p. 27 and p. 30. 
20 Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1958. See Chapter XII, especially 
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most of the parties involved, nevertheless, would be pledged to no 
more than modifying the present economic system ‘in the direction 
of a welfare state’. Ex-colonial and colonial countries would need 
to be ‘effectively free or at any rate . . . equally open to assistance 
from both parts of the world ’. 

But a mere truce involves ‘the possibility of slipping back to the 
previous Cold War position’, and Professor Bernal envisages a further 
stage of active international co-operation, based on ‘an explicit 
engagement of governments, expressing the wills of their peoples, to 
co-operate for the benefit of all’. This ‘co-operative world order’ 
would be ‘obviously incompatible with any form of uncontrolled 
capitalism ’, but ‘at least in its early stages, not incompatible with 
some form of controlled profit-making and investment similar to that 
which operated for some time in the Chinese People’s Republic’ ; 
and it could ‘ only work effectively when all class and race distinctions 
have been removed’. This surely means that the countries involved, 
though not necessarily having reached a fully socialist economy, were 
committed to socialism. Professor Bernal agrees that a co-operative 
world ‘implies the ultimate ideal of communism itself’, though ‘it 
would be premature to discuss here how far it need at the outset have 
the characteristics, either of a world state or of communism ’, for the 
change might not ‘be made all at once all over the world’. 

Professor Bernal’s analysis, while it may well give more realistic 
statement to what Soviet spokesmen have in mind, in fact converts 
the idea of a stable peace into one of transition from cold war to a 
co-operative world, with countries moving towards communism at 
varying speeds.2!_ Bernal does not discuss the need for revolution 
in this process. 

What do the four principles that have been stated imply in practice P 
If belief in the possibility of the peaceful co-existence and peaceful 
competition of differing, but mutually challenging, systems is faith- 
fully practised by the Soviet Union, then the choice between competing 
peacefully and threatening the peace by provoking an arms race that 
could lead to war itself is placed on the capitalist Powers. The first 
possibility is that they meet the challenge of Communism by proving 
through peaceful competition that capitalism is superior, or at least 


21 The idea of transition is, perhaps, also implicit in Mr Khrushchov’s words 
to the Twenty-first Congress of the C.P.S.U. He said that ‘a real possibility 
of excluding world war from the life of society will take shape even before the 
universal triumph of socialism, with capitalism still existing in some parts of 
the world.’ ‘.. . adventurers who might start a war .. . will only bring nearer 
the ultimate collapse of the capitalist system. 
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equal, to socialism — by proving in the experience of people that it 
offers more or as much of what makes up a good life for them. 
This would seem to involve demonstrating, contrary to Marxist theory, 
that capitalism can maintain and develop a satisfying democracy. 
Peace then becomes involved with the capacity of Marxist parties to 
accept this demonstration. The second possibility is that capitalism, 
failing to meet the test, is transformed into socialism without 
precipitating international war; the third that capitalist interests, 
to evade their fate, escape from the democratic, peaceful forces of 
their countries, become internationally aggressive, and thus cause war. 
The last possibility is obviously incompatible with a fully functioning 
United Nations. This is a possibility that the Soviet leaders take into 
account and that provides justification to them for armaments 
calculated to deter aggression against the U.S.S.R. and its allies, and 
possibly against other countries that might be threatened with a new 
imperialist domination. 

But deeds count more than words and, apart from charges that 
others may make, it has been admitted by the Soviet government and 
the Communist Party that deeds have not always been in accord with 
professions. At the Twentieth Party Congress, one of the criticisms 
of Stalin was that his domination had injured relations with foreign 
countries. This certainly had particular reference to relations with 
Yugoslavia, but one wonders whether it might cover other matters in 
the post-war period and even run back to some aspects of the pre-war 
period. But there is also the explicit admission in the Soviet 
declaration of 30 October, 1956, on ‘Friendship and Co-operation 
between the Soviet Union and other Socialist Countries ’, of ‘ violations 
and mistakes which minimised the principle of equality’. The first 
demonstrations in Hungary are also described in this document as 
‘just and progressive ’, which again implies previous ‘ violations and 
mistakes’ at least indirectly on the part of the Soviet Union. That 
past professions should have been compatible with such violations 
cannot fail to leave misgivings about the accuracy of future professions 
unless there is the convincing evidence of deeds to sustain them. 
Was the plea of international counter-revolution to justify intervention 
in Hungary sincere, and, if sincere, valid P Whatever present or 
future facts may be in the relations of the Soviet Union with the 
People’s Democracies, one fact is that doubt about the sincerity or the 
good judgment of the Soviet government will exist among some of 
those in capitalist countries who favour peaceful co-existence, as well 
as among those who seek every opportunity of discrediting the Soviet 
Union; and this doubt will be a factor in international relations. 
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On the other hand, the translation of these doubts into military 
precautions and less directly military counter-measures, or the rejection 
of all Soviet overtures as insincere, will harden the very tendencies 
within Soviet policy that produce misgiving in potential “peaceful 
co-existers’’ in the West. This is a major difficulty in the co-existence 
of two systems that do in fact challenge each other. Suspicions breed 
suspicions, moves counter-moves, so that it becomes difficult to decide 
whether ‘an act is a guilt-bearing cause of cold war or a product of 
the cold war, for each product in its turn becomes a cause. To take 
a specific case, whatever judgment is reached on the Soviet inter- 
vention in Hungary, the existence of the cold war and its prosecution 
by the West cannot be excluded as a considerable factor. 

The only way out of this dilemma is to attack the cold war itself ; 
and this requires some degree of trust on both sides. The risks 
involved may be less than the risks that certainly arise from the quest 
for absolute security. 


Law and Morality 
in International Affairs 


R. J. HARRISON 


AN EXCELLENT APPRAISAL of the function of Law and morality in 
the World Community was made recently in Political Science by 
Professor C. C. Aikman.! Traditionally, International Law was 
regarded as a definition of the limits within which a sovereign state 
was justified in exercising freedom of action. Aikman says that now 
“machinery must be found [to] adapt and develop the rules by which 
nations will determine their conduct’.2 He believes that we have 
moved into an era in which Law is called upon to play a more positive 
role, providing ‘rules of conduct for the highly complex and varied 
relations of the community of nations ’,3 and in which morality should 
be a criterion of international behaviour. He recognises that ‘by far 
the greater part of the rules deal with the way in which states carry 
on their intercourse. . . . defining the nature of the state, the conditions 
attaching to its birth and demise . . . the extent of state jurisdiction; 
and the actual procedures by which states carry on their relations ’,4 
but asserts, nevertheless, that ‘international law now provides us with 
basic commitments and procedures which we can use in making the 
slow and painful transition from a world of states, jealous of their 
national sovereignty, to a community of nations which can sustain a 
developed system of law ’.5 


There should be no difficulty about conceding all of this. In the 
atomic era war is so dreadful a prospect that we have to provide an 
alternative instrument of international change. However, though 
‘machinery must be found’ (and the United Nations is perhaps 
prototypical), and though we can use existing “basic commitments 
and procedures’ to promote a community of nations, the way in which 
International Law is actually used does not afford much ground for 


1 ‘Law in the World Community’ (an inaugural lecture delivered at Victoria 
University College, September 11, 1956), Political Science, March, 1957, 


pp. 3-21. 

2 Op. cit., p. 9. 

3 Op. cit., p. 9. 

4 Op. cit., p. 5. 
5 Op. cit., p. 19. 
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optimism. And I doubt whether the kind of machinery that Aikman 
seems to think will develop would be an adequate instrument of 
peaceful international change. 


He is not looking forward apparently to a world government with 
world power. He agrees that the present ‘commitments and 
procedures have a limited effectiveness in matters concerning the vital 
interests of states’, and that in the immediate future the prospects 
of their development in an area where such interests are affected are 
not very great. In fact he says, ‘Any realistic appreciation of the 
present world situation must recognise that there is no possibility of 
achieving within any measurable period—unless it be by world 
conquest — that concentration of power which we associate with the 
régime of the national state. There is even less chance now than 
there was in the time of the League of Nations.’ 7 


In the circumstances Aikman believes ‘that emphasis must be 
placed on procedures for adjustment and compromise’ § at the level 
of the vital interests of states. Under certain conditions he feels the 
United Nations could provide the necessary machinery. The organisa- 
tion must be universal; it should not be regarded merely as an 
instrument of Western policy ; and a liberal, flexible interpretation 
of the Charter must be adopted.9 


The last two conditions tend to presuppose the elimination of quite 
a large part of the difficulties which make the machinery necessary. 
In any case it is obvious that this improved United Nations would still 
depend on the goodwill and co-operation of the Great Powers, and 
this is manifestly not to be depended upon, even for the limited 
objective of ‘adjustment and compromise’. Any international 
machinery which does not internationalise power is, ipso facto, 
inadequate to deal with matters in which the vital interests of 
Great Powers are at stake. The way in which the United Nations 
Organisation and International Law are used today is illustrative of 
the truth of this dictum. 


There is not much doubt that with respect to immunities, fisheries, 
postal communications, territorial boundaries, alien rights, state juris- 
diction over individuals and many other areas of state interdependence 
the Law is observed and the machinery functions well. There is no 


Op. cit., p. 19. 
Op. cit., p. 11. 
Op. cit., p. 12. 
Op. cit., p. 13. 
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doubt either that the development of communications and transport, 
of military weapons that only a few states can afford, and of industrial 
and agricultural problems that can only be solved over a much wider 
area than is represented by state boundaries, all tend to make the 
nation state an anachronism. There has indeed been a development 
of International Law to deal with these new problems and, again, the 
law is, on the whole, observed. It does not make exacting demands 
on states, and it is convenient. But I doubt whether anything more 
may be claimed. I doubt whether the development of law in these 
fields will bring about, however slowly and painfully, ‘the gradual 
emergence of a world community which has the institutional frame- 
work equipped to handle the problems of change ’.10 I doubt, too, 
whether the role of morality can properly be described so simply as 
in the words of Elihu Root whom Aikman quotes with approval : 
“The greatest and strongest governments recognise this influence and 
act with reference to it. . . . it remains true and is universally 
recognised that the nation which has the moral force of the world’s 
approval is strong, and the nation which rests under the world’s 
condemnation is weak, however great its material power.’ 1! 


“Morality ’ does have a sanction in world opinion. It is true that 
the naked pursuit of national aggrandisement relying on power, 
economic or military, as an instrument, without any consideration of 
world opinion, is likely to be harmful to the national interest in its 
widest sense. But this is not the same thing as saying that ‘ morality ’ 
has become, or shows any indication of becoming, an adequate 
restraint upon the action of sovereign states in the larger interest of 
the world community. 

What Kennan and other critics have called the ‘ legalistic-moralistic 
approach to international problems’ has been associated with 
nineteenth-century liberalism. Basic to the arguments of the moralist 
is the assumption that there is some kind of objective morality the rules 
of which some people and nations knowingly transgress. Basic to a 
realistic criticism of this point of view is the observation that different 
societies have had different ideas about what constituted an objective, 
self-evident body of moral principles. In various societies there have 
been sanctions for incest, human sacrifice, slavery, criminal codes using 
the death penalty for minor offences, etc. The realist, therefore, cannot 
accept moral criteria on faith, but requires reasons for them related 


10 Op.cit., p. 19. 
11 Quoted op. cit., p. 20. 
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to his general happiness and well-being, or, in terms of international 
behaviour, the national well-being. Not postulating a natural harmony 
of interests, he urges, in the absence of any international government 
capable of creating an artificial harmony by coercion, the intelligent 
pursuit of the national interest, an interest which comprehends world 
peace. Dictates of Law and morality, of one kind or another, may 
often coincide with those of an enlightened self-interest but, according 
to the realist, they have frequently diverged. 

Aikman’s article is an attempt to defend Law and morality against 
these ‘realist’ critics. His method however is not to reply directly 
to the allegation of actual disadvantages and failures of policy that 
have resulted from legalism and moralism, but to assert the positive 
role they can play and must play in world affairs. He examines at 
some length the extent of functional co-operation today, but, as far as 
other aspects of International Law are concerned, he is careful to use 
words like ‘can’ and ‘must’ rather than ‘does’ and ‘will’. It is 
questionable whether the argument is sufficient to warrant a rejection 
of the ‘realist’ thesis. The arguments of some ‘realists’ are open to 
attack, depending as they do on a very narrow concept of the national 
interest.12 But with the general conclusion (that the emphasis on 
Law and morality has been detrimental rather than beneficial to world 
peace and order) it is hard to disagree. Over and over again it has 
meant, as Morgenthau charges, that ‘political problems were never 
solved but only tossed about and finally shelved according to the 
rules of the legal game ’.15 

In this paper I want to add to the indictment. I will suggest that 
while some nations have indulged in escapist dreams of security like 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, others (or the same nations at other times) 
have found in International Law and morality, in its plethora of 
conflicts and alternative interpretations, a useful piece of equipment 
for the furtherance of aggressive national policies threatening world 
peace. The emphasis upon it has been a function of the development 
of literacy and the mass media, of transport and new methods of 
waging war which depend on mass support. The fictions of Inter- 
national Law and morality (a) have provided more than adequate 
means of ensuring that this support would be forthcoming from a 


12 Morgenthau in particular is open to this criticism. According to him world 
politics is inevitably a struggle for power defined as ‘anything that establishes 
and maintains the control of man over man’ (in his Politics Among Nations 
p. 8). It apparently follows that the political realist ‘ thinks in terms of interest 
defined as power’, a conclusion which prompts the query, ‘ power for what ?’ 


13 Scientific Man versus Power Politics, Latimer House, 1947, pp. 105-106. 
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nation for any actions that its leaders were determined upon, indeed 
they have occasionally been the means by which the leaders have 
duped themselves ; 14 (b) they have provided the strong with a 
useful formula for exercising dominion over the weak; and (c) in 
the forum of world opinion they have sometimes been used successfully 
to enlist support for, or at least temper world indignation about, actions 
which would otherwise have excited it. In the moralist’s own terms, 
vice by paying its homage to virtue has enlisted its services. This is _ 
amply illustrated by international events since 1900. 

Formal attention was paid to the requirements of International Law 
and morality by Austria when she decided upon war in 1914. 
Serbia had to be silenced. She had become the champion of the 
oppressed minorities within the Austro-Hungarian empire, and the 
stability of the monarchy itself was threatened. It is true that world 
opinion would have condemned and probably interfered in an outright 
assault upon Serbia. Russia would certainly not have tolerated it. 
Germany would not have been able to countenance Russian inter- 
vention. If Russia were involved against Germany her allies Britain 
and France would not have been able to stand by. Thus Germany, 
who did not want a full-scale war, might have been embarrassed if 
she had been called upon to support outright aggression. Public 
morale in both countries might have been another difficulty. 

The assassination at Sarajevo of Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the 
undesirably liberal heir to the Austrian throne, produced therefore a 
sense of relief in Austro-Hungarian political circles, where some 
influential figures had avowed on previous occasions that the Jugoslav 
question could only be solved by war. Much of the blame in the 
incident rests with Austria. The Serbian Minister to Vienna had 
warned Bilinski, the Minister for Bosnia-Herzogovina that the visit 
was dangerous and should be called off, and security precautions 
which were the responsibility of the Austrian Governor were incredibly 
inadequate.15 In spite of this the assassination, blamed on Serbia, and 
followed by a quite unacceptable ultimatum, was used by Austria 
as a casus belli to justify, at home and, it was hoped, abroad, her 
subsequent attack on Serbia. 


14 Talking about the Englishman, Shaw described the process in his 
Man of Destiny. ‘When he wants a thing, he never tells himself that he 
wants it. He waits patiently until there comes into his mind, no one knows 
how, a burning conviction that it is his moral and religious duty to conquer 
those who have got the thing he wants. . . . He is never at a loss for an effective 
moral attitude.’ 

15 See L. Albertini, The Origins of the War of 1914 (Oxford, 1952-56), Vol. 


11, pp. 88-199 
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The aftermath of the war was a positive orgy of legality and 
morality. In terms of International Law the victorious democracies 
justified the continuation of the unequal treaty arrangements with their 
wartime ally China. Japan justified continued occupation of Shantung. 
Former German colonies became ‘sacred trusts” which were in fact 
ruled as absolute possessions. Huge reparations were exacted from 
the “ aggressor” Germany. Russia was invaded in the Far East under 
the highly moral guise of rescuing Czech forces who were actually 
marching westward, probably in French pay, capturing territory along 
the Siberian railway. 16 This intervention was the excuse for Japan to 
expropriate a large portion of Siberia which she retained until 1922. 


The whole history of Japanese expansionism,!7 1900-1945, provides 
an excellent example of the force of moral principles in international 
affairs, particularly in gaining domestic support. The movement was 
presented to the Japanese people as a crusade, the war as a holy war, 
far from completely selfish in its objectives. The leaders were 
themselves the dupes of the doctrine, first clearly formulated by Okuma 
in 1898, that the Japanese owed it to the peoples of Asia as well as 
themselves that they confer upon their Asian neighbours the blessings 
of the Japanese way of life and help free them from the indignities 
imposed by the western foreigners. Kita Ikki, saying the same kind 
of thing before 1920, was not a vicious militarist but a young idealist, 
nor should the extent of his influence be regarded as evidence of the 
depravity of the Japanese people. The spectacular success of the 
Manchurian venture in 1931 encouraged the crusaders. Internationally, 
it evoked protests from Stimson and from the League, but no sanctions 
of any kind save for a brief British arms embargo affecting both 
belligerents in February and March 1933. It was generally admitted 
that Japan had violated the League Covenant, but moral principles 
were brought into the debate to counterbalance this fact. The 
Japanese had been careful to explode a bomb on the railway near 
Mukden, and this and other alleged Chinese provocations were 


emphasised when sanctions were considered by other members of 
the League. 


In subsequent expansion, the element of crusade was never entirely 
absent from Japanese thinking. Even the attack upon America had 
the limited objective of forcing recognition of Japan’s mission in Asia 


16 See Louis Fischer, The Soviets in World Affairs (Princeton 1951), Vol. I 
pp. 108-135. ‘ paren’ 


17 See Delmer Brown, Nationalism in Japan (University of California, 1955). 
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after the attempt to do this by negotiation had failed. The puppet 
governments Japan set up later in conquered areas with Japanese 
advisers were foreshadowed in the concept of Japanese tutelage of 
other Asian governments. During the 1930’s Major-General Tada 
wrote : 


The two great missions from heaven which are the natural 

obligations which our empire must bear are (i) to head a movement 

against the tyranny and highhandedness of the white people and a 

racial war for emancipating the coloured people from the enslaving 

opposition of the whites and (ii) to rectify the material civilisation 
of the West by the moral civilisation of the East.18 
The morality of the Japanese cause in Japanese eyes placed the nation 
above law. 

Not very different are the arguments which were, and occasionally 
still are, used as moral justification for the vast expansion of Britain 
and France during the nineteenth century. Those countries valiantly 
took up the civilising mission which Kipling urged upon them : 

Take up the White Man’s Burden — 
Send forth the best ye breed — 
Go bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need ; 
To wait in heavy harness, 
On fluttered folk and wild — 
Your new-caught, sullen peoples, 
Half-devil and half-child. 
Even America was not immune to this sense of sacred trust and as 
McKinley explained to a group of protestant clergy in 1898 on the 
occasion of annexation of the Philippine Islands: ‘. . . there was 
nothing left for us to do but to take them all, and to educate the 
Filipinos, and uplift them and civilise and Christianise them, and by 
God’s grace do the very best we could by them, as our fellow-men for 
whom Christ also died.’ 19 

In most cases the western Imperial powers established profitable 
foreign-owned productive operations for a world market, upsetting 
the native economy and social order. Indonesians became slaves and 
then landless labourers. Western law caught the Annamese in the 
grip of Chinese financiers who understood it; it made Burmese 
peasants into landless itinerant labourers. 


18 Quoted in Claude A. Buss, The Far East, (New York, 1955), p. 356. 
19 Christian Advocate (New York), Jan. 22, 1903. 
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There is nothing markedly different in the post-World-War-II period 
which might warrant a view that it was the beginning of a new era 
in which Law and morality show signs of becoming a restraining 
influence upon states rather than an instrument of crude national aims 
and ambitions. The Suez Canal crisis is a case in point. Aikman, 
writing before the Israeli-Anglo-French attack, says: “I believe that 
the United Kingdom and France, were they to forsake the course of 
negotiation and compromise, including resort to United Nations 
procedures, and to seek to establish the international status of the 
canal by force of arms, would lose more in terms of prestige and moral 
stature than could conceivably be gained by force. At one stroke, the 
fund of goodwill, which Britain gained by withdrawal from India and 
imaginative handling of other issues in which her imperialist interest 
came into conflict with nationalist aspirations, would be dissipated. 
Goodwill would be lost in Asia as well as in the Middle East, and the 
withdrawal of India and Ceylon could mean the end of the multi- 


racial Commonwealth.’ 2° 


The most obvious comment we can make, after October 29, 1956, 
is that goodwill in Asia and the Middle East did not prove an effective 
sanction. M. Mollet and Mr. Eden gave a different weight to “moral 
stature” and ‘ goodwill’, in their profit and loss account of the 
venture. We know that forces were being brought together in Cyprus 
soon after the nationalisation of the canal in July. According to 
Merry and Serge Bromberger, two veteran French journalists, whose 
book Secrets of Suez enjoyed a tremendous succés de scandale in 
London, a British and French expedition was ready by September. 
The Bromberger account has of course been officially denied, though 
without explanation. Some of the facts are not in dispute. Israel 
invaded Egypt on October 29, 1956. The next day, the Egyptians and 
Israelis were handed an Anglo-French ultimatum announcing the 
intention of the two governments to take over key positions along the 
Suez Canal unless both belligerents stopped fighting and withdrew 
their forces to ten miles on either side of the canal. Posing as 
policemen, impartially enforcing International Law, Britain and France 
were suggesting that Egypt should withdraw to more than 100 miles 
behind her eastern frontier, giving Israel the opportunity to consolidate 
her position over the entire Sinai Peninsula. Needless to say Israel 
accepted the ultimatum and Egypt rejected it. On the same day the 
British and French envoys vetoed an American resolution in the 


20 Op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
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Security Council calling upon Israel for an immediate withdrawal of 
her armed forces behind the established armistice lines. The next day 
(October 31) they opposed a resolution calling for an emergency 
session of the General Assembly under the ‘uniting for peace’ 
procedure adopted in 1950. 


On November 5, after both air forces had participated in five days’ 
strategic bombing of Egyptian targets, British and French parachute 
troops occupied Port Said and began to push south along the canal. 
The landing took place even although Egypt had accepted the cease- 
fire order of the United Nations on November 4 and the Israeli 
delegate, without formally accepting it, had admitted that a cease-fire 
was virtually in existence. 

On November 7, the General Assembly, by an overwhelming 
majority, voted for the creation of an international force charged with 
maintaining order during the evacuation of foreign troops from Egypt. 
Israel refused to withdraw until March 4 when she yielded to mounting 
pressure from the United States. 


It is possible to argue that moral principles did in some part restrain 
the principal national actors. A wave of protest against the Eden 
Government's action made itself felt in England, most of it based on a 
larger concept of the national interest than that of the Conservative 
leaders, but part of it on moral principles. This domestic division 
hardly strengthened Eden’s hand. 


Morgenthau, Lefever and other realists have deplored what they 
regard as a legalistic moralistic reaction to the Suez attack on the part 
of the United States, while others have welcomed what they regard 
as an exhibition of an almost universal moral opinion. If the American 
reaction was primarily moral it would appear that the right thing was 
done for the wrong reason. American foreign policy has had, it is 
true, its ‘moral’ component since the birth of the republic, and there 
is no reason to believe that it was absent in this case. However, 
Washington’s position is not difficult to explain in terms of an 
enlightened self-interest. In the cold war for the uncommitted 
countries the United States has tried to avoid any stigma of colonialism, 
not always successfully. Her oil interests in the sensitive Middle East 
have prescribed the most tactful handling of the Arab States, and the 
rebuff delivered Colonel Nasser by refusal to aid the Aswan Dam 
project was one of Mr Dulles’ miscalculated risks, not a contradiction 
of the general ‘soft’ Arab policy. Furthermore, to talk as Morgenthau 
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does about ‘deserting our friends’ is to ignore blithely the division 
within Britain over the attack, and the widespread welcome United 
Nations action received there. 

No aspect of the Suez dispute would seem to warrant a conclusion 
that the role of morality in international relations is a greater force 
for peace than it was in 1900, or that International Law was more of 
a restraint upon states than a useful instrument of their policy. 

More recently, American and British intervention in the Lebanon 
and Jordan has provided an object lesson in the role of Law and 
morality. The Anglo-American objective in the Middle East is to get 
the oil and keep the Russians out. There are two possible strategies. 
One is to conquer the area and police the borders and pipelines, the 
other is to establish and maintain cordial relations with the Arab 
countries. Extreme right wing elements in America and Britain 
would perhaps achieve their ‘apotheosis’ in the first of these, but it 
would bitterly divide their countries and it would be far too costly. 
The two strategies are mutually exclusive, but the attachment to the 
first is so strong that Conservative leaders cannot resist mixing a little 
of it with their strained attempts at cordiality, finding their justification 
readily enough in International Law. When the pro-Western regime 
of Nuri-el-Said was brutally overcome by army officers who, it was 
thought at that time, were likely to favour closer association with 
Egypt and a neutralist policy, it was almost certain that their success 
could provide a sufficient fillip to the revolutions in the pro-Western 
Lebanon and Jordan. An interpretation of International Law provided 
the excuse for the West to move in force into the area to prevent 
this outcome. The ‘legitimate’ rulers of the Lebanon and Jordan 
(one of whom had just suppressed all democratic institutions in his 
country) asked for assistance. 

A United Nations observer group which had been in the Lebanon 
since mid-June had reported no evidence of massive infiltration into 
Lebanon. The group and its Report were virtually ignored. 

The United States exhibited in this affair the same attitude towards 
the United Nations as she had condemned in Britain and France 
during 1956. The United States and the United Kingdom were taking 
action until the United Nations was able to ensure protection of the 
independence and integrity of Jordan and the Lebanon. The formula 
permits a state to use force when and where it will, until the United 
Nations Organisation is willing to become an instrument of its 
purposes. 

The historical evidence suggests that legal and moral principles, as 
they operate in the realm of international relations are, on balance, 
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detrimental to world peace and order. This paper has dealt with only 
one part of the adverse balance ; that is with Law and morality as 
instruments of national policy. The other parts have been weighed 
adequately elsewhere, for example by Carr,?! Morgenthau, Kennan,22 
Osgood 23 and Barraclough. They have pointed out that what is at 
stake in most international disputes is not who is right and who is 
wrong in legal or moral terms, but what needs to be done ‘ in order to 
combine the particular interests of individual nations with the general 
interest in peace and order ’.24 Osgood and Barraclough have drawn 
attention to the totality of moral wars. In Barraclough’s words : ‘a 
great deal is lost by dragging in inapplicable moral categories ; for 
thus we turn into a life and death struggle of moral principles — in 
which not one side only but millions on both sides and millions of 
innocent bystanders will be liable to die — what, if we throw the moral 
incumbrances overboard, is a political issue susceptible, if handled 
on that level, of compromise and settlement’.25 Morgenthau 
emphasises in his discussion how much, and how unnecessarily, inter- 
national affairs have been complicated by the confusion about, and 
false identification of, the characteristics of Municipal and International 
Law. Professor Aikman calls this ‘a false problem’. ‘It is no more 
than an argument about words.’ 26 


One can only agree that it is pointless to quarrel about the use to 
which a word is put if individual users make quite clear the meaning 
they are giving to it and if they use it consistently. However the 
connotation of “law’ as it exists within a state clings persistently to 
the word wherever it is used, resulting in confusion and misunder- 
standing. Within limits, the cure for internal national problems and 
disorders may be a legislative prescription, made effective, as a last 
resort, by a police force, courts and prisons. But unfortunately faith 
in the corrective properties of law is now often carried into inter- 
national relations where these ultimate sanctions do not obtain. The 
result is a failure to face the real difficulties of international change. 


21 The Twenty Years Crisis (London, 2nd edn, 1946). 

22 American Diplomacy 1900-1950 (London, 1953) and Realities of American 
Foreign Policy (Princeton, 1954). 

23 Limited War (Chicago, 1957). 

24 Morgenthau, Scientific Man versus Power Politics, Latimer House, 1947, 


p. 106. 
25 G. Barraclough, ‘History, Morals and Politics’, International Affairs, 


Vol. 34, no. 1 (1958), p. 12. 
26 Op. cit., p. 5. 


A Rejoinder 
Cc. C. AIKMAN 


WE sHOULD BE GRATEFUL for Mr Harrison’s contribution to the 
discussion of the part to be played by law and morality in inter- 
national affairs; he represents a view which has able and influential 
support. I do not myself find that view congenial and a reading of 
Harrison’s paper suggests the reason. He says that the general 
conclusion of the realists is ‘that the emphasis on Law and morality 
has been detrimental rather than beneficial to world peace and order” 
and he claims to be adding to the indictment. But this paper contains 
only one positive contribution to the dilemma of our times. The answer 
is, he says, ‘ the intelligent pursuit of the national interest, an interest 
which comprehends world peace’. There is little attempt to explain 
what this answer means in terms of practical policies. My own paper, 
in effect, suggested what might be the objectives of a state whose 
national interest comprehends world peace. What different objectives 
would Harrison advocate P 

Most of my paper was concerned with what has been described as 
the ‘ functional’ approach to international organisation. I suggested- 
methods by which national states might seek to extend their areas of 
common interest and to reconcile their diverging national charac- 
teristics and ideals. Our objective should be, I argued, to work 
towards a world community which would be sufficiently developed to 
sustain a system of laws and institutions comparable to those we now 
find within the national state. Harrison’s comment on this main theme 
is limited to two or three paragraphs. They contain some pertinent 
comments, but they conclude with the statement: ‘I doubt whether 
the development of law in these fields will bring about, however slowly 
and painfully, “the gradual emergence of a world community which 
has the institutional framework equipped to handle the problem of 
change ”.’ With respect, this is a misunderstanding of my main 
argument and of the part which law plays in the development of any 
community. I said that International Law does provide us with a 
number of commitments and procedures (e.g. the United Nations 
machinery) which we can use in the course of building up a world 
community. Substantive rules of law can emerge as the world 
community develops or they may stem from a developed community ; 
they cannot themselves ‘bring about’ that community. 

I feel that Harrison’s paper meets my own arguments at few points. 
What he does is to introduce conceptions of International Law and 
morality which he associates with nineteenth-century liberalism. 
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He refers, without elaboration, to ‘International Law and morality, 
in its plethora of conflicts and alternative interpretations’ and to ‘ The 
fictions of International Law and morality’. I regret that Harrison 
has chosen to use emotive language like this. Moreover, since I have 
not defended the nineteenth-century conceptions of International Law 
and morality, he is indicting two straw men who do not appear 
in my paper. 

Morality provides a relatively minor theme in my paper. I stated. 
my unwillingness to accept Kennan’s rejection of ‘ morality as a general 
criterion for the determination of the behaviour of states and above all 
as a criterion for measuring and comparing the behaviour of different 
states’. Nowhere did I say, as Harrison implies, ‘that “ morality ” 
has become, or shows any indication of becoming, an adequate 
restraint upon the actions of sovereign states in the larger interest 
of the world community ’. 


On the other hand, my paper is open to the criticism —as is 
Harrison’s — that I am imprecise as to what I mean by ‘morality’. 
Harrison gives instances in which states have justified aggression by 
resort to moral arguments; that is, those states have relied on a 
subjective standard of morality. I would reject this as firmly as does 
Harrison. What I do suggest, however, is that we should concentrate 
on developing international values that are objective in character — 
I named freedom, peace and plenty. I cannot here embark on the 
much debated issue of the relationship between law and morals, but 
few would dispute a statement that the rules of law of a community 
cannot expect to be effective unless they are clearly related to that 
community’s moral values. The same must apply at the level of inter- 
national affairs. Development of common interests and reconciliation 
of opposing points of view necessarily involve the acceptance of many 
common values. In other words, the recognition of standards of 
international morality must accompany the development of any world 
community and is a condition of the effectiveness of legal rules 
governing that community. : 


I wonder how much Mr Harrison really disagrees with this. Thus 
he avoids the realist position in his discussion of the Suez crisis. 
Is it not true that in many situations the course of enlightened self- 
interest is plain? It is to adopt what world opinion considers 


is ‘right’. 
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GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION IN NEW ZEALAND, by R. J. POLASCHEK. 
Wellington, New Zealand Institute of Public Administration, and 
London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 324 pages. 


ON THE WHOLE it is very difficult to get any understanding of how 
governments are run from day to day, even though in a democracy we 
are supposed to be able to control this process. The internal operations 
of the administrative machine are — paradoxically — shielded from the 
vulgar gaze by the democratic convention that departments are the 
personal arms—if not the brains—of Ministers, and must be 
inscrutable to anyone else. Politicians, publicists, and the Press are, 
in general, even less willing and able to dispense unvarnished truth 
on this subject than on most other complex topics. It is almost 
inevitable that we have to depend for enlightenment about the 
administrative process upon the temporary or permanent release of 
public servants themselves from their official obligations. 

Australians may envy the skill with which New Zealanders have 
organised this process and grafted it on to certain natural advantages 
in the study of government. New Zealand has a complete microcosm 
of modern bureaucracy, scaled down to the needs of two million people 
living in a manageable area; and a unitary system with all its nerve 
centres in one capital. It has achieved the concentration of university 
studies of administration in the same city ; and a close relationship 
between the academics and the practitioners. The post-graduate 
diploma course in public administration at the .Victoria University of 
Wellington was largely secured, shaped, and sustained through its 
growing pains by liberal-minded public servants. And public 
administration research and teaching has been mainly in the hands 
of men who passed through this course and later took a turn as 
full-time university staff. 

Mr Polaschek is one of the experienced public servants who spent 
some years on the staff of Victoria University, and he has celebrated 
his temporary academic independence with a book which is sharply 
critical as well as being closely packed with facts. The student and 
the citizen reader are given an enlightening introduction to the 
structure, organisation, finance, staffing, daily operation, and attempts 
at community control of a governmental machine which, for all its 
pocket size, is as intricate as any outside the federal countries. 

Because of its tiny population and compact size, politics and 
administration in New Zealand are highly personalised, and this fact 
alone can account for some of their most characteristic features. One 
of those that intrigue Polaschek is the lack of political and public 
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interest in streamlined organisation — resulting in a public service of 
over forty central departments under a Ministry of sixteen (at the 
time he wrote), and a larger number of local government bodies than 
the whole of Australia. Another is the comparative indifference to 
logical forms of organisation, reflected in a readiness to switch from 
departmental to corporate control of government activities and back 
again, without the slightest regard for the lessons of past experience. 
A third feature is the tendency which Polaschek notes for Ministers 
in an administrative tight spot to blame their officials by name or 
designation, countered in self-defence by the willingness of some 
officials to ‘establish a basis of support and power independent of 
their ministers ’, in the form of pressure groups and personal publicity. 
Again, the personal accessibility expected of Ministers, and their 
consequent preoccupation with the trivia of administration, divert 
their attention hopelessly from the burden of co-ordination imposed 
on them by the large number of separate departments. 


These are only a few examples of the critical — and self-critical — 
spirit which pervades the book. If anything, it suffers somewhat from 
the attempt to introduce the reader to so many problems as well as 
to so many facts—as a result the discussion is sometimes cursory, 
sometimes indigestible. Polaschek has made good use of the fund of 
previous New Zealand scholarship in the field (though missing some 
relevant Australian contributions to it), and has added a rich quota 
from his own research in primary sources, and from his experience 
and personal contacts in the public service. But the historical chapters 
leave a somewhat confused impression and sometimes contain quite 
misleading summaries of complex events. To take only one instance, 
the single paragraph on the wartime Economic Stabilisation machinery 
(p. 48) cannot possibly convey an accurate picture of the reality. 


The critical observations in the book are sometimes weakened not 
only by compression but also by a general lack of comparative 
peas in viewing New Zealand institutions. Both praise and 

lame might have been tempered in many places by reference to other 
countries’ manner of facing similar problems. 


For example, New Zealand is not the only country with an inchoate 
structure of central and local administration resulting from the blithe 
disinterest of politicians and private citizens (and indeed of most 
public servants) in either logical organisation or the design of 
machinery for the co-ordination of policy. It is true, for example, that 
the New Zealand approach to the public corporation can hardly be 
dignified even as one of ‘trial and error’, since that at least implies 
a will to profit by past error. (See the summary of alternations in 
railway management on p. 56.) But the history of the corporation 
form in New Zealand has many parallels in Australia and elsewhere. 
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Similarly, the excessive proliferation of autonomous central depart- 
ments is only an extreme case of a problem which exists in all 
modern states. Polaschek’s presentation of the arguments for and the 
difficulties confronting departmental consolidation is, however, more 
sophisticated than many academic discussions of the subject. He 
realises that consolidations must always be piecemeal, and he 
recognises the ineluctable fact that no matter what the principle of 
grouping units — whether by function, process or clientele — the range 
of separate governmental activities is too wide to be compressed into 
a score or less of ‘logically’ unified departments and agencies. 


As a final example of the problem of perspective, Polaschek is 
severely critical of the Public Service Commission, which he accuses 
of pusillanimity and lack of enterprise in discharging a number of its 
staffing responsibilities. Assuredly he presents plenty of evidence in 
support of these charges — the Commission’s restrictive policy on public 
service salaries, its evasive handling of the issue of equal pay for 
women, its backing and filling on the question of graduate recruitment 
and a strengthened administrative cadre, and on all these issues, its 
failure either to win the confidence of or to take a consistently 
determined stand against the militant and politically powerful Public 
Service Association. But among these charges Polaschek includes a 
half-hearted approach to staff training especially for the higher ranks. 
In this I think he does less than justice, partly through failing to 
compare the New Zealand effort with staff training abroad, which in 
other British countries began on a serious scale some years behind 
New Zealand, and has little to teach New Zealand in detailed 
techniques. As to higher training, in my opinion there is nothing in 
other British countries to compare with the Diploma course at Victoria 
University either in scope, method or influence in the service. Perhaps 
Mr Polaschek was unduly constrained on this head by modesty in 
view of his own valuable association with it. 

Technically, the book is pleasantly produced and well furnished 
with appendices showing the Topsy-growth of departments and 
agencies, and a competent bibliography of books, pamphlets and 
periodical articles. The Index has been badly skimped. But criticisms 
and divergencies of opinion must not obscure the fact that 
Mr Polaschek has pioneered where few in New Zealand had explored 
before — and none with such thoroughness and verve. In short, his 


book will be indispensable for a long time to come. 
R. 8S. PARKER 
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THE CRESCENT AND THE RISING SUN: INDONESIAN ISLAM UNDER THE 
JAPANESE OCCUPATION, 1942-1945, by Harry J. BENDA. The Hague 
and Bandung, W. van Hoeve Ltd., 1958. 320 pages. 


THE IDEA OF COLONIALISM, edited by Ropert STRausz-HuPE and 
Harry W. Hazarp. London, Atlantic Books, Stevens and Sons Ltd., 
1958. 496 pages. 


The Crescent and the Rising Sun well represents the international 
character of scholarship. The author is a Czechoslovak by birth who, 
on release from Japanese internment in Indonesia, came to Victoria 
University where he took an M.A. (Hons.) degree. He then proceeded 
to Cornell University in the U.S., where he wrote a Ph.D. thesis. 
Published by a Dutch house, this is the book under review. 


The Japanese occupation of Indonesia lasted less than four years but 
made major and radical changes. All the sadder, then, that accounts 
of Cae a period are rare and scanty. Neither, perhaps, has the 
role of Islam in Indonesian political life been given the individual 
attention it deserves. This book is therefore doubly welcome. 


About half the volume is devoted to Indonesian Islam under the 
Dutch. The author traces the transition in political Islam from rural 
restiveness to a reformist movement uniting Muslims in town and 
country. Its conclusions are not in general new, but the wealth of 
detail presented here is not to be found in any other English- 
language source. 

The author’s enthusiasm, however, draws him into a number of 
questionable assertions. For instance he declares that the contempor: 
and historical importance given to secular nationalism was out of “all 
proportion to its actual following ; it was the Muslims who had the 
numbers (p. 92). But as events both then and since have shown, the 
Muslims are outclassed by the Nationalists and Communists when 
it comes to playing politics. Size is not a necessary condition for 
significance. 

The most valuable section of the book is, of course, that which deals 
with the subject of the sub-title. The Japanese initially favoured the 
Muslims over both the Nationalists and the Javanese nobility. As the 
author says, Islam’s anti-Western characteristics endeared it to the new 
overlords ; one would also suggest that the Muslims’ lack of political 
sparta gave them the additional attraction of malleability. Only 
when Japan knew it was beaten did it support the secular nationalists, 
in a successful attempt to ensure that Holland did not regain control 
of the Indies. But by then the Islamic leadership could not be 
displaced ; much of subsequent Indonesian history has been shaped 
by the rivalry between reformist Muslims and the rest. Because it 
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delves so deep into the beginnings of this continuing conflict this 
volume must be gratefully added to the list of books essential to those 
who study Indonesia. 


Professor Benda’s book is of interest mainly to specialists ; The Idea 
of Colonialism should be on the shelf of all who study and discuss 
international affairs. Its publication removes any excuse for the 
ignorance that so frequently informs pronouncements on ‘ colonialism ’. 


Fifteen specialists contribute to the discussion on various aspects 
of the problem. The essays naturally vary ; all are rewarding. It is 
not often realised, for instance, that the largest colonial empire now 
is that ruled by Soviet Russia. The wry paradox is that the Soviet 
Union now lends its support to the anti-colonialist coalition at the 
United Nations. It is of course the European powers who are attacked 
by this bloc, which defines colonialism by the presence of salt water 
between metropolitan power and colony. Which perhaps shows how 
difficult it is to transcend one’s own experience. 


Plainly, as Hungary and Kenya, Algeria and Tibet, demonstrate, 
few people are content to remain under foreign rule. How can their 
restiveness be met? There are three alternatives. The first is 
repression. The second is the granting of independence. The third 
is integration. On the evidence, the Sino-Soviet bloc believes only 
in repression. The European colonial powers have usually tried a less 
beets version of the same method in the first place, and then granted 
independence. This is usually hailed as the enlightened solution ; in 
contrast to repression, it is; unfortunately it is not appropriate to our 
times. Many colonies are not strong enough to stand alone; even 
when they are, the multiplication of independent units is plainly 
leading to anarchy. 

Regrettably (and surprisingly in view of its national origin), this 
volume devotes no attention to the third solution, that of integration. 
As the book’s case-study of Algeria shows, nationalist movements are 
born only when rights are denied to those who are qualified to receive 
them (this reviewer knows of no exception to this rule). Equally, the 
granting of independence to a restive colony, noble though it sounds, 
is the obverse of a refusal to extend to the colony the rights of 
metropolitan citizens. This now looks like producing more dangers 
for the erstwhile metropolitan powers than those they sought to avoid. 
Integration is nothing new: Denmark has integrated its erstwhile 
colony of Greenland ; the United States has integrated its erstwhile 
colonies of Alaska and Hawaii; and the Portuguese overseas 
territories, pace Mr Nehru, are treated as an integral part of Portugal. 
Ignoring that country’s experience, the European colonial powers 
might plausibly have alleged that ethnic, geographic, and cultural 
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difficulties prevented integration before Hawaii became the fiftieth 
state; but this excuse is no longer valid. That integration requires 
readjustment on the part of the metropolitan power is obvious ; more 
pressing, because with us now, are the dangers of the other 
alternatives. 

LESLIE H. PALMIER 


PARTY POLITICS IN INDIA: THE DEVELOPMENT OF A MULTI-PARTY 
sysTEM, by Myron Weiner. Princeton University Press, 1957. 
312 pages. 


PERHAPS THE TITLE of this excellent book is a trifle misleading, as 
suggesting that a multi-party system has already developed in India. 


However, as the book itself says (page 287), “.. . India could be 
described as having a one-party democratic system, based not on the 
coercion found in one-party dictatorships, but on consent’. There is 
as yet no effective rival, on a national level at least, to the Congress 
Party. 

The bulk of the book consists of a series of ‘ case-studies’” of party 
splits, successful unions of parties (notably that between the Kisan 
Mazdoor Praja Party and the Socialist Party in 1952) and unsuccessful 
attempts at union, for instance between the Hindu Mahasabha and 
Jan Sangh. The author attempts to isolate criteria which make for 
successful union between parties. They include not only recognition 
of the facts of electoral life as revealed in Duverger and such obvious 
points as similar ideology, but also the attitudes of the party leaders 
and whether they are orientated primarily towards their own p 
alone or towards a larger public, as well as the attitude of the Fak 
and file. In some cases the latter may form a decisive barrier against 
union, for instance if there is too much orientation towards communal 
issues. The author formulates the general proposition (p. 114) that 
‘. . . whenever attempts at a merger are made, the rank and file of 
the parties involved are more opposed than the leadership, and 
conversely whenever the prospects of a split within a party occur, it is 
again the rank and file rather than the leadership which generally 
favours the move’. 

Dr Weiner paints the picture of a country where universal suffrage 
has been introduced, but where interests and interest groups are not 
clearly differentiated and organised. For party members, who have 
broken away from caste, village and family, the party provides an 
alternative set of values and an alternative social structure. Because 
few Indians are members of many groups, the members’ feeling of 
loyalty towards the party is undistracted by cross-pressures resulting 
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from membership of other groups. One result is that party members 
tend to be uncompromising in their attitude towards other parties : 
they are keener to maintain the identity of the group than to increase 
the party’s prospects of political power by working closely with other 
parties. Dr Weiner believes that only the Congress Party represents 
the mixture of many interest groups in the sense that political parties 
in Western countries do. The other Indian parties represent either 
a single interest (with objects as limited as those of that interest), 
or they are engrossed in ideology and make ‘total’ demands, such as 
“socialisation” or ‘the Hindu Nation’. The author believes that the 
pew of organised interest groups in India would act as a stabilising 
orce ; they would make demands on the government and the parties 
would force the latter-to compromise more willingly. In view of 
recent exposés of interest groups in Western countries, this plea for 
more anonymous imperialism is not without fascination. 

One of the few weaknesses in the book is that there seems to be 
some doubt about what exactly the author means by ‘faction’. 
On page 246 he mentions that the recruit joins not just a party but one 
of the many factions which most of the political parties contain. 
However, the size of a faction is unclear. On page 287 it is said that 
it might range in size from several dozen members to several hundred. 
However, on page 245 the author seems to imply that a faction would 
be a larger group. Therefore the argument in terms of factions inside 
parties fails to explain successfully just what the tensions are inside 
each party’s formal structure. 

This criticism aside, the book is valuable, not only for the 
information it contains on India but for the general light it throws 
on the study of political parties. 

R. S. MILNE 


FRENCH ELECTORAL SYSTEMS AND ELECTIONS, 1789-1957, by PETER 
CaMPBELL. Faber and Faber, 1958. 144 pages. 


Tue Frencn Revoution established the theory that the French 
nation is sovereign. As a result, the traditional seat of sovereignty in 
France, the Monarchy, was abolished: and an elected Assembly of 
Deputies was left in charge of the destinies of France. Looking back 
over the last 150 years it would seem that this and future Assemblies 
would have gained had they been compelled to face a no-matter-how- 
rapidly-waning sovereign institution like the Crown. They would 
have been forced to husband their resources, to discipline themselves 
into two or three large parties and to develop a political strategy. 
Instead, left in sole command, they were never really forced to meet 
the challenge of an opposing sovereign crown. And the resulting 
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lack of party discipline has forced France when she did need 
resolute policies into temporary acceptances of dictatorships or semi- 
dictatorships which are really no more than the French version of the 
ascendancy of a strong party in Britain. 

Lacking the sovereign crown to confront them and to sharpen their 
teeth on, French politicians have tried instead to improve the stability 
and discipline of the Assembly by an incredible number of experiments 
with the manner in which the deputies were to be elected. 
Peter Campbell has now provided a complete and illuminating analysis 
of every one of those innumerable experiments. There seems no 
electoral device which has not been tried in France at one time or 
another, and the author guides us patiently from reform to reform. 
He begins with a description of how the representatives of the 
Estates General were elected in 1789 and ends with an account of the 
electoral reform of 1957. The book is therefore quite indispensable 
to any student of French history and politics and not the least reason 
for this is the fact that there emerges a very sober and unavoidable 
conclusion from Campbell’s pages: given certain social and economic 
conditions, it is almost impossible for a few changes in the electoral 
law to alter the political habits of a nation. The author, perhaps 
unfortunately, is over-cautious and the good positivist that he is refuses 
to express an opinion. But one wishes that he had added a few 
opinions and comments to so much learning and lucidity. For opinions 
will and must be offered — and if they are not offered by people with 
Campbell’s expert knowledge they will be volunteered by people who 
have less insight and in that case the ordinary citizens will always 
be the losers. 


PETER MUNZ 


DEMOCRACY IN WESTERN GERMANY, by RicHaRD Hiscocks. Oxford 
University Press, 1957. 324 pages. 


THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY is an unusual constitutional 
phenomenon. It arose from the distrust and disunity among the 
occupying powers. The principal influences acting were the victors’ 
desire for a responsible state based on genuinely democratic principles 
and the natural tendency of the vanquished to preserve traditional 
institutions and values. No one could say that nationalistic enthusiasm 
played a great part in its birth. According to its own constitution, the 
Basic Law, it is a provisional entity which will cease to exist when 
“Germany ’ (whatever that may then mean) is re-united. 

Yet in its five years of independent existence this interim state has 
become politically one of the most stable, and economically one of the 
most powerful in the world. There are many speculations about the 
reasons but little solid information. This lucid account of the Basic 
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Law, the parties, the bureaucracy and the Federal and Lander govern- 
ments, is, therefore, particularly valuable. One regrets only that 
Professor Hiscocks could not find more space to discuss the events 
leading up to the establishment of the Republic. 


Is this new society truly democratic ? History provides two 
precedents for recent German political attitudes: the authoritarian 
but efficient centralism of Prussia, and the fissiparous, ineffective but 
democratic federalism of Weimar. The most that can be said at 
present is that the Federal Republic has diligently sought the middle 
way. It is of course effective. The ‘German miracle’ has not been 
achieved without shrewd and decisive leadership. After allowing 
for the irony in the unbroken hegemony of Adenauer’s Christian 
Democratic Union, the party strife seems to be real enough and the 
desire to woo rather than to ignore the electorate apparently genuine. 
The balance of power between Federal and Lander governments is a 
reasonable guarantee against a recrudescence of excessive centralism, 
and there are good and capable men like Professor Heuss in all levels 
of government. 

Nevertheless it is too early to judge, according to Professor Hiscocks. 
He admits that the neo-Nazi revivals have failed to achieve significant 
support but he points out that tradition, apathy and self-satisfaction 
still provide fertile soil for authoritarianism. Some of his evidence is 
suspect. German driving habits for example are not persuasive 
indicators of political behaviour. What does matter is that many of 
the best men still lack political conviction and that confessionalism 
and regionalism still provide the disruptive forces for the use of a 
future demagogue. 

J. L. ROBERTS 


ARMS AND THE STATE, by WALTER MIL.is, Harvey C. MANSFIELD 
and Harotp Stein. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1958. 
414 pages. 


‘TRUMAN AND EIsENHOWER, and all of us alive today . . . live with 
the new problems of that terrifying new world we never made, or at 
least never meant to make,’ says Stein in his Introduction to this Study. 

The first three chapters by Mansfield tell how we made that world, 
in spite of ourselves, or at least how, between 1930 and 1945, we 
applied the finishing touches. The account is highly condensed, but 
manages nevertheless to avoid oversimplification and to achieve a high 
degree of historical insight. 

It shows that the attempt to treat problems as either purely military 
or political is fraught with disadvantages. The matter of western 
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access to Berlin provides a telling example. Military Government 
blocked State department proposals for a definitely specified corridor 
to the city, and decided that it would be unwise for the army to 
commit itself in advance to any particular route. As a consequence, 
when the blockade of Berlin in 1948 made the matter of access a 
major political issue, the West had nothing specific in writing to rest 
on in its contest with the Russians. However, firm agreements, 
politically quite unnecessary, about port control and transit through 
British and French zones to the U.S..zone were insisted upon and 
embodied in long detailed treaties. 

Millis, who takes up the post-war narrative, too easily assumes that 
he can carry the reader along with him into a position which accepts 
the obsolescence of ‘the old principles, the old shibboleths’ like the 
civilian control of the armed forces. Mansfield’s analysis of the march 
of events up to 1945 leads inevitably to his conclusion that there was 
then ‘an urgent need for a reconsideration of the machinery of 
government to equip the President to integrate more effectively the 
diverse civil and military influences in American institutions ’. 

But this is not the same as saying that the principle of civilian control 
had lost its relevance, nor is Millis’s on the whole absorbing narrative 
sufficiently pointed toward such a conclusion. Correctly he argues 
that few if any decisions about foreign policy are purely military. 
But this surely suggests only the need for institutionalised integration 
of civil-military factors in the decision making process. It is not a 
challenge to the principle that the civil authority, for reasons which 
I think are still relevant, should control the integration process. 

In the first place, the civil authority reads a larger map than the 
soldier. Security and other aspects of the national interest, for example 
civil liberty, may come into conflict. It must be a civilian authority, 
responsible to the people for his decision, who judges which shall 
give way. It is the institutional locus of decision-making which is 
relevant in this argument for civilian control, not the background 
of the man. Millis misses this point when he talks about soldiers like 
Eisenhower, Bradley, Marshall and the evidence they have given of 
political acumen. 

Second, one can, I think, argue that more is involved than mere 
control by civilians. Given civilian control, it is still possible to talk 
of too great a military influence upon policy. Although no problem 
is purely military, there are optimum military strategies, and sometimes 
they are quite clear. They often have to be modified to accord with 
political objectives. Undue military influence could lead a coun 
to attaching more weight to the requirements of the military optimum 
than subsequent sober ratiocination could ever justify. 

The core of the new U.S. policy (as Millis describes it) is leaving 
local wars to be locally met, ‘ leaving it to Asians to fight Asians’, and 
drawing attention to the menace of the nuclear arsenal. To say that 
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this policy is not altogether what the Pentagon wants is not to prove 
that the military influence has stayed within its proper bounds ; it is 
merely to say that it is not supreme. For it is still primarily a military 
foreign policy, a policy of military thinking, limited by internal 
political possibilities, fiscal and manpower attitudes, but tending to 
exclude (in keeping with the Military Code) any political approach 
to what is always called ‘the enemy’. One cannot argue that the 
position is a logical outcome of the Russian threat, for so little 
exploration of alternative strategies has taken place, so little oppor- 
tunity for learning the rules of the game that the nature of the threat 
is substantially undetermined, and possible changes in the nature of 
the threat go unrealised. 

Finally, military efficiency itself — for example, promotion according 
to merit,— requires that the soldier, from the lowest to the very highest 
echelons of the army, be aloof from the partisan politics in which he 
cannot help but become embroiled if he is required to do more than 
state the military requirements of a given political objective, if in fact 
he is asked what weight should be given to military requirements 
in the overall determination of policy. 

These points are, to some extent, illustrated in the Truman- 
MacArthur episode, though Millis unsuccessfully devotes a seventy- 
three-page anfractuosity to proving that they are not. Fortunately 
Millis’s attempt to sustain his unwarrantable thesis does not detract 
from the excellence of his narrative. It even gives it the piquancy 
of challenge. Arms and the State should be on the library shelves of 


every student of International Relations. 
R. J. HARRISON 


PROGRESS IN THE AGE OF REASON, by R. V. Sampson. Heinemann, 
1956. 259 pages. 


Dr Sampson sees the idea of progress as the dominant intellectual 
theme of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and a theme that 
is now in danger of being abandoned in a mood of unreflective 
petulance. Both Marx and liberals like Mill were children of the 
Enlightenment who thought in terms of an antithesis between progress 
and reaction. A generation ago the attack on the nineteenth century 
took the form of preferring Revelation to reason, and hierarchy to 
equality, but without questioning the assumption that some intellectual 
tools and some social ideals would lead to progress and others to 
reaction. Now the attack denies significance to the conceptual 
categories of ‘progress’ and ‘reaction’. The attack comes from 
disillusioned publicists like Koestler, and is paralleled at a more 
popular level by a revival of emotional faith and mass evangelism. 
The times call for a re-examination of the idea of progress. 
10* 
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The supreme merit of this book is that Dr Sampson sees the problem 
whole, and follows the argument wherever it leads. The idea of 
progress raises in his mind a whole host of issues: the cumulative 
quality of knowledge, whether there is a pattern in history in the 
sense of things that happen, the nature of history in the sense of things 
that are written, comparisons between science and social theory, 
teleology, emergent evolution, and the place of reason in moral 
judgment. The development of thought on some of these issues is 
traced over a longer period than the title of the book suggests. 
Sometimes Dr Sampson leads us into unexpected corners of the history 
of ideas, where he makes some refreshing discoveries. He has clearl 
brought to his task a very wide-ranging and well-stocked mind. 

Progress in the Age of Reason does not maintain a uniformly mien 
standard of analysis and exposition: a few passages seem to 
confused, and a few are, to the present reviewer, obscure. But 
Dr Sampson would no doubt not claim that his book is a definitive 
work. His purpose is rather to re-examine the idea of progress in 
contemporary terms. The magnitude of his achievement can 
measured by comparing his book with Bury’s classical treatment of 
the same hee Bury lists the theorists who have expressed a belief 
in progress ; Dr Sampson goes beyond this to an examination of the 
development of thought on the legitimacy of a belief in the idea of 
progress. It is rare for a contemporary writer on political philosophy 
to pioneer the re-interpretation of so important a subject. In shaping 
up to his difficult task Dr Sampson has shown great integrity of 
purpose. 


Book Notes 


H. R. G. Greaves’s The Foundations of Political Theory (Allen and 
Unwin, 205 pages) is an original and stimulating work in the 
Utilitarian tradition. Greaves argues that the only meaningful moral 
statements are those related to human needs, to individual happiness. 
Happiness is a harmony of thought and action which depends on 
individual responsibility for decisions, including political decisions. 
It requires, that is, democracy. Philip Bagley in Culture and History 
(Longmans, 233 pages) turns to anthropology, and in particular to 
cultural anthropology, for help in understanding history. The last 
part of the book is concerned with the study of civilisations, and 
includes a long critique of Toynbee. 


Pakistan, a Political Study by Keith Callard (Allen and Unwin, 
355 pages) is a useful survey of political life in that country after ten 
years of independence. Although recent events make it not entirely 
up to date, the book brings out very well the almost incredible 
difficulties that had to be surmounted in the creation of the new state. 
It also contains many acute and suggestive observations, e.g. (on 
p. 329) the similarity between the Muslim concept of justice and the 
English tradition of government according to law. Donald E. Smith’s 
Nehru and Democracy (Orient Longmans, Calcutta, 194 pages) is an 
informative study, not only of Nehru but also of current Indian 
problems, particularly economic planning and the maintenance of 
India as a secular state. Regionalism versus Provincialism: a study 
in problems of Indian National Unity by Joan V. Bondurant (150 pages 
plus appendices) is a publication in the useful ‘Indian Press Digests 
Monograph Series’, published by the University of California, 
Berkeley. It deal with linguistic provincialism in India and its 
implications for nationalism. The New India (Macmillan, 412 pages) 
was prepared at the request of the Indian Planning Commission by a 
study group drawn from the Ford Foundation and the Planning 
Commission itself. This is a valuable publication because it summarises 
a good deal of information on the Five Year Plans which until now has 
not been brought together. The emphasis is largely on the develop- 
ment programmes, agricultural and rural development, industrial 
development and the social services. But there is also a long 
introductory section on the plan generally, including a useful chapter 
on the problems of its administration. 


Barbu Niculescu’s Colonial Planning (Allen and Unwin, 208 pages) 
began as a study of planning in the (then) Gold Coast, but has 
developed into a comparative account covering other African 
territories, the West Indies and other areas. The treatment is mainly 
from an economic viewpoint, although social and political aspects are 
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also considered. H. V. Wiseman’s The Cabinet in the Commonwealth 
(Stevens, 364 pages) is both narrower and wider in scope than the 
title suggests. Its sub-title explains that it is limited to post-war 
developments in Africa, the West Indies and South-East Asia. At the 
same time it covers more than the Cabinet itself ; there are chapters 
on ‘Government, Legislature and Political Parties ’ and ‘A Local 
Civil Service ’. 

St. Antony’s Papers, Nos. 4 and 5, have now appeared (Chatto 
and Windus). No. 4, Middle Eastern Affairs, Number One, contains 
seven contributions; No. 5, The Decline of the Third Republic, 
contains four. The quality of both books is high, although the title 
of No. 5 does not quite convey to the reader that the papers are 
separate, and do not aim to be a continuous or complete account of 
the decline of the Third Republic. The Constitution of the Fifth 
Republic by Peter Campbell and Brian Chapman (Oxford, Blackwell, 
1958) contains a translation of and a brief commentary on the most 
recent of the French constitutions. The Parliament of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands by Dr E. van Raalte (Hansard Society, 216 pages) 
provides an authoritative account of the origins, development and 
working of the Netherlands Parliament. Unusual features of the 
Netherlands system are the combination of ministerial responsibility 
with the exclusion of ministers from Parliament, and the combination 
of a multiplicity of parties with stability of governments. 


There is no shortage of sound one-volume surveys of the American 
party system. What is now needed is a number of more specialised 
studies of different aspects of that system, like Zink’s work on city 
bosses and Key’s analysis of southern politics. For this reason 
Hugh A. Bone’s Party Committees and National Politics (University 
of Washington Press, 243 pages) will be welcomed. It is the most 
detailed survey yet made of the national party committees and their 
headquarters staffs, of the Senate and House party campaign com- 
mittees, and of the Senate party policy committees. R. S. Milne and 
H. C. Mackenzie’s Marginal Seat, 1955 (Hansard Society, 210 pages) 
is an account of voting behaviour in the constituency of North- 
East Bristol at the 1955 General Election. Like its predecessor, 
Straight Fight, it is based on a sample survey ; however, it has rather 
more to say on party images, opinion leaders and the implications for 
representative government. It includes a number of case studies. 


Congress and the Challenge of Big Government by Oscar Kraines 
(Bookman Associates, New York, 129 pages) is a study in the 
administrative history of the U.S.A., being an account of the ‘ first 
comprehensive congressional investigation into administration’ (1885- 
1887). Brian Chapman’s The Profession of Government (Allen and 
Unwin, 352 pages) is a study of the public service in a number of 
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European countries. The amount of information collected in the book 
is immense, although rather more analysis and comment would have 
been welcome. 

Ludwig Dehio, a pupil of Ranke, is the author of Germany and 
World Politics in the Twentieth Century (Chatto and Windus, 142 
pages). The book consists of five essays on ‘the part played by 
Germany in the politics of this century, and the ideas of Germans 
about what that part should be’. 

Australian Accent by John Douglas Pringle, formerly editor of the 
Sydney Morning Herald (Chatto and Windus, 204 pages) has been 
adversely criticised in Australia. The author has been accused of 
thinking that big cities are typical of Australia, Sydney typical of the 
cities, and parts of Sydney typical of all Sydney. Nevertheless the 
book is readable, instructive, witty, and apparently to many Australians 
exasperating. It is particularly enlightening on the Santamaria 
“movement ’. Many of the comments apply a fortiori to New Zealand. 

Population and Progress in the Far East by Warren S. Thompson 
(University of Chicago Press, 1959, 443 pages) is a useful demo- 
graphic survey of Japan, China, India, Pakistan and South-East Asia. 
It emphasises the way population increase is outstripping economic 
development in these countries. 

The State and Economic Growth, edited by Hugh G. J. Aitken 
(Social Science Research Council, 389 pages), contains thirteen papers 
delivered at a Conference held under the auspices of the Council’s 
Committee on Economic Growth. Ten of the papers deal with the 
role of the State in the economic development of several of the world’s 
most important countries. Then come two analytical papers, and 
finally a summary and interpretation of the Conference by Professor 
Joseph J. Spengler of Duke University. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Geoffrey Chandler, The Divided Land (Macmillan, 1959) 

W. G. McClymont, The Exploration of New Zealand (2nd edn) 
(Oxford University Press, 1959, 125 pages) 

Contemporary Japan, Vol. XXV No. 4 (March 1959) 

Directory of Periodicals published by International Organisations (2nd 
edn) (Union of International Organisations, 1959, 241 pages) 

Freedom, Prerequisite to Lasting Peace (Christian Democratic Union 
of Central Europe, 1957, 166 pages) 

International Bibliography of Political Science, Vol. VI (UNESCO, 
1959, 350 pages) 

The Palestine Refugee Problem: A New Approach and a Plan for a 
Solution (Institute for Mediterranean Affairs, New York) 

Yearbook of International Organisations (7th edn), 1958-59. (Union 
of International Associations, Brussels) 
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